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A specially equipped C-141 Star- 
lifter transport carrying William 
Casey touched down at a military 
air base south of Islamabad in Oc- 
tober 1984 for a secret visit by the 
CIA director to plan strategy for 
the war against Soviet forces in Af- 
ghanistan. Helicopters lifted Casey 
tp three secret training camps near 
the Afghan border, where he 
watched mujakeddin rebels fire 
heavy weapons and learn to make 
bombs with CIA-supplied plastic ex- 
plosives and detonators. 

During the visit. Casey startled 
his Pakistani hosts by proposing 
that they take the Afghan war into 
eilemy territory — into the Soviet 
Unkm itself. Casey wanted to ship 
subversive propaganda through Af- 
ghanistan to the Soviet Union's pre- 
dominantly MusUm southern repub- 
lics. The Pakistanis agreed, and the 
CIA soon supplied thousands of Ko- 
rans, as well as books on Soviet 
atrocities in Uzbekistan and tracts 
on historical heroes of Uzbek na- 
tionalism, according to Pakistani 
and Western officials. 

"We can do a lot of damage to the 
Soviet Union," Casey said, accord- 
ing to Mohammed Yousaf. a Pakis- 
tani general who attended the 
meetmg. 

Casey's visit was a prelude to a 
secret Reagan administration de- 
cision in March 1985, reflected in 
National Security Decision Direc- 
tive 166, to sharply escalate U.S. 
covert action in Afghanistan, ac- 
cording to Western officials. Aban- 
doning a policy of simple harass- 
ment of Soviet occupiers, the Rea- 
gan team decided secretly to let 
loose on the Afghan battlefield an 
array of U.S. high technology and 
military expertise in an effort to hit 
and demoralize Soviet commanders 
and soldiers. Casey saw it as a 
prime (^)portunity to strike at an 
overextended, potentially vulner- 
able Soviet empire. 

Eight years after Casey's visit to 
Pakistan, the Soviet Union is no 
more. Afghanistan has fallen to the 
heavily armed, fraticidal mujahed- 
din rebels. The Afghans themselves 
did the fighting and dying— and ul- 



timately won their war against the Soviets — and not all 
of them laud the CIA's role in their victory. But even 
some sharp critics of the CIA agree that in military 
terms, its secret 1985 escalation of covert support to 
the mujaheddin ma<te a major diifemiee »Mi^H^^> 
the last battlefield of the long Cold War. 

How the Reagan administration decided to go for 
victory in the Afghan war betweoi 1#4 and 1^ has 
been shrouded in secrecy and clouded by the sharply 
divergent political agendas of those involved. But with 
the triumph of the mujaheddin rebels over Afghani- 
stan's leftist government in April and the demise of the 
Soviet Union, some inteHigence officials invoive<f have 
deckled to reveal how the covert escalatkm was carried 
out. 

The most prominent of these former intelligence of- 
ficers is Yousaf, the Pakistani general who supervised 
the covert war between 1983 and 1987 and who last 
month published in Europe and Pakistan a detailed ac- 
count of his role and that of the CIA, titled The Bear 
Trap." 

This article and another to foUow are based on ex- 
tensive interviews with Yousaf as well as with more 
than a dozen senknr Western (^dals^'wfao ceni|rnied 
Yousaf s disclosures and elaborated on them. 

U.S. officials worried about what might happen if as- 
pects of their stepped-up covert action were aqKMed-^;- 
or if the program succeeded too well and provoked the , 
Soviets to react in hot anger. The escalation that began 
in 1985 "was directed at killing Russian mihtiQglb>«Q6l- 
oers," one Western ciBtM WiiL Hmt caiaed aii^dl 
nervousness." v 

One source of jitters was that Pakistani inteaMirace 
officers — partly inspired fay Casey — began tofepm- 
dently to train Afghans and funnel CIA supfriies fot scat- 
tered strikes against mititary instaHafions, factories aed 
fet^ge depots wi^ Soviet ^ritory. 

The attacks later alarmed U.S. officials in Washing- 
ton, who saw military raids on Soviet territory as "an 
incredible escalation," according to Graham Fuller, then 
a senior U.S. intelligence official who counseled against 
any such raids. Fearing a large-scale Soviet response 
and the fallout of such attacks on U.S.-Soviet diploma- 
cy, the Reagan administration blocked the transfer to 
P^istan of detailed satellite photographs of military 
targets inside the Soviet Union, other U.S. officials 
sakl. 

To Yousaf, who managed the Koran-smuggling pro- 
gram and the guerrilla raids inside Soviet territory, the 
United States ultimately "chickened out" on the ques- 
tion of taking the secret Afghan war onto Soviet soil. 
Nonetheless, Yousaf recalled, Casey was "ruthless in 
his approach, and he had a bdlt-in hatred for the Sovi- 
ets." 

An intelligence coup in 1984 and 1985 triggered the 
Reagan administration's decision to escalate the covert 
progam in Afghanistan, according to Western officials. 
The United States received highly specific, sensitive 
information about Kremlin politics and new Soviet war 
^nsin Afghanistan. Already unier ir^i^s#e%iait^^ 
gress and conservative activists to expand its support 
to the mujaheddin. the Reagan administration moved in 
response to this intelligence to open op ttt h^^i^*^ 
nology arsenal to aid the Afghan rebels. 



Beginning in 1985, the CIA supplied mujaheddin reb- 
els with extensive satellite reconnaissance data of So- 
viet targets on the Afghan battlefield, plans for military 
operations based on the satellite intelligence, intercepts 
of Soviet communications, secret communications net- 
works for the rebels, delayed timing devices for tons of 
C-4 plastic explosives for urban sabotage and sophis- 
ticated guerrilla attacks, long-range sniper rifles, a tar- 
geting device for mortars that was Unked to a U.S. 
Navy satellite, wire-gukled anti-tank missiles, and other 
equipment. 

The move to upgrade aid to the mujaheddin roughly 
coincided with the well-known decision in 1986 to pro- 
vide the mujaheddin with sophisticated. U.S.-made 
Stinger antiaircraft missiles. Before the missiles ar- 
.ff^, ti6We\-er. those involved m the covert war wres- 
tled with a wide-ranging and at times divisive debate 
over how far they should go in challenging the Soviet 
Union in Afghanistan. 

Roots of the Rebellion 

■ ■ ■ ~- ■-, s«l 

In 1980, not long after Soviet forces invaded Afghan- 
istan to prop up a sympathetic leftist government. Pres- 
ident Jimmy Carter signed the first— and for many 
years the only— presidential "finding" on Afghanistan, 
the classified directive required by U.S. law to begin 
covert operations, according to several Western 
sources familiar with the Carter document. 

The Carter finding sought to aid Afghan rebels in 
"harassment" of Soviet occupying forces in Afghanistan 
through secret supplies of light weapons and other as- 
sistance. The finding did not talk of driving Soviet 
forces out of Afghanistan or defeating them militarily, 
goals few considered possible at the time, thesemtrces 
said. ' 

The cornerstone of the program was that the United 
States, through the CIA. would provide funds, some 
weapons and general supervision of support for the mu- 
jaheddin rebels, but day-to-day operations and direct 
contact with the mujaheddin would be left to the Pakis- 
tani Inter-Services Intelligence agency, or ISl. The 
hands-off U.S. role contrasted with CIA operations in 
Nicaragua and Angola. 

Saudi Arabia agreed to match U.S. financial contri- 
butions to the mujaheddin and distributed funds directly 
to ISl. China sold weapons to the CIA and donated a 
smaller number directly to Pakistan, but the extent of 
China's role has been one of the secret war's most 
closely guarded secrets. 

In all, the United States funneled more than $2 bil- 
lion in guns and money to the mujaheddin during the 
1980s, according to U.S. officials. It was the largest 
covert action program since World War II. 

In the first years after the Reagan administration 
inherited the Carter program, the covert Afghan war 
"tended to be handled out of Casey's back pocket," re- 
called Ronald Spiers, a former U.S. ambassador to Pak- 
istan, the base of the Afghan rebels. Mainly from Chi- 
na's government, the CIA purchased assault rifles, gre- 
nade launchers, mines and SA-7 light antiaircraft weap- i 
ons, and then arranged for shipment to Pakistan. Most 
of the weapons dated to the Korean War or earlier. The 
amounts were significant — 10,000 tons of arms and 
ammunition in 1983. according to Yousaf— but a frac- 
tion of what they would be in just a few years. 

Beginning in 1984. Soviet forces in Afghanistan be- 
gan to experiment with new and more aggressive tac- 
tics against the mujaheddin, based on the use of Soviet 
special forces, called the Spetsnaz, in hehcopter-borne 
assaults on Afghan rebel supply lines. As these tactics 
succeeded, Soviet commanders pursued then, increas- 
ingly, to the point where some U.S. congressmen who 
traveled with the mujaheddin — including Rep, Charles 
(D'Tex.) and Sen. Gorcton Humphrey CR- 
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N H.)— believed that the war might turn against ine 
rebels. 

The new Soviet tactics reflected a perception in the 
Kremint rtiat the Red Army was in danger of becoming 
bogged down in Afghanistan and needed to take deci- 
sive steps to win the war, according to sensitive intel- 
ligence that reached the Reagan administration in 1984 
and 1985, Western officials said. The intelligence came 
from the upper reaches of the Soviet Defense Ministry 
and indicat^i tiiat Soviet hard-liners were pushing a 
plan to attempt to win the Afghan war within tw%fears, 
sources said. 

The new war plan was to be implemented by Gen. 
Mikhail Zaitsev, who was transferred from the presti- 
gious command of Soviet forces in Germany to run the 
Soviet war in Alghaflistan in the spring of 1985, just as 
Mikhail Gorbachev was battling hard-line rivals to take 
power in a Kremlin succession struggle. 

Cracking the Kremlin's Stratear 



The intelligence about Soviet war plans in Afghan- 
istan was highly specific, according to Western sources. 
The Soviets intended to deploy one-third of their total 
Spetsnaz forces in Afghanistan— nearly 2,000 "highly 
trained and motivated" paratroops, according to Yousaf. 
In addition, the Soviets intended to dispatch a stronger 
KGB presence to assist the special forces and regular 
troops, and they intended to deploy some of the Soviet 
Union's most sophisticated battlefield communications 
equipment, referred to by some as the "Omsk vans"— 
mobile, integrated communications centers that would 
permit interception of mujaheddin battlefield commu- 
nications and rapid, coordinated aerial attacks on rebel 
targets, such as the kind that were demoralizing the 
rebels by 1984. 

At the Pentagon, U.S. military officers pored over 
the intelligence, considering plans to thwart the Soviet 
escalation, officials said. The answers they came up 
with, said a Western official, were to provide "secure 
communications (for the Afghan rebels), kill the gun- 
ships and the fighter cover, better routes for [mujahed- 
din] infiltration, and get to work on (Soviet) targets" m 
Afghanistan, including the Omsk vans, through the use 
of satellite reconnaissance and increased, specialized 
guerrilla training. 

"There was a demand from my friends (m the CIA) to 
capture a vehicle intact with this sort of communica- 
tions," recalled Yousaf, referring to the newly intro- 
duced mobile Soviet facilities. Unfortunately, despite 
much effort. Yousaf said, "we never succeeded in that." 

"Spetsnaz was key," said Vincent Cannistraro, a CIA 
operations officer who was posted at the time as direc- 
tor of intelligence programs at the National Security^ 
Council. Not only did communications improve, but the 
Spetsnaz forces were willing to fight aggressively an* 
at night. The problem, Cannistraro said, was that as the 
Soviets ni*»s^vi@.-Tii^teBt,; -Jilit-. -W^^sl^SmkJ^M • 
enough to get a very brave people killed" because it 
encoLiraged the niujaheddin to fight but did not providj 
them with the means to win. ^ 

Conservatives in the Reagan administration and e^ 
pecially in Congrebs .^aw :he CIA as part of the prob- 
lem. Humphrey, the tormer senator and a leading cory 
servative supporter of the mujaheddin. found the CIA 
"really, really reluctant" to increase the quality of sup^ 
port for the .Afghan rebels to meet Soviet escalation. 
For their part, CI.A officers felt the war was not going 
as badly as some skeptics thought, and they worried 
that it might not be possible to preserve secrecy in the 
midst of a major escalation. A sympathetic U.S. official 
said the agency's key decision-makers "did not questioo 
the wisdom" of the eseiiition. wwi '^mply care? 
ful." 

In March 1985, President Reagan signed National 
Security Decision Directive 166, and national security 
adviser Robert D. McFarlane signed an extensive an- 
nex, augmentmg the original Carter intelligence finding 
that focused on "harassment" of Soviet occt^jyinf 
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forces, according to several sources. Although it cov- 
ered diplomatic and humanitarian objectives as well, the 
new, detailed Reagan directive used bold language to 
authorize stepped-up edii'#rr military aid to the muja- 
heddin. and It made clear that the secret .Afghan war 
had a new goal: to defeat Soviet troops in Afghanistan 
through covert action and encourage t i©*»et with- 
drawal. 

New Covert U.S. Aid 
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The new covert U.S. assistance began with a dramat- 
ic increase in arms supplies— a steady rise to 65.000 
tons annually by 1987. according to Yousaf— as well as 
what he called a "ceaseless stream" of CIA and Penta- 
gon specialists who traveled to the secret headquarters 
of Pakistan's ISI on the main road near Rawalpindi, 
Pdkistsn 

There the CIA specialists met with Pakistani intel- 
ligence officers to help plan operations for the Afghan 
rebels. At any one time during the Afghan fighting sea- 
son, as many as 11 ISI teams trained and supplied by 
the Cli!^ acGMnpanied the mujaheddin across the border 
to supervise attacks, according to Yousaf and Western 
sources. The teams attacked airports, railroads, fuel 
depots, electricity pylons, bridges and roads, the 
sources said^"^^'^ 

CIA and Pentagon specialists offered detailed satel- 
lite photographs and ink maps of Soviet targets around 
Afghanistan. The CIA station chief in Islamabad ferried 
U.S. intercepts of Soviet battlefield communications. 

Other CIA specialists and military officers suppli€Kl 
secure communications gear and trained Pakistani in- 
structors on how to use it. Experts on psychological 
warfare brought propaganda and books. Demolitions 
experts gave instructions on the explosives needed to 
destroy key targets such as bridges, tunnels and fuel 
depots. They also supplied chemical and electronic tim- 
ing devices and remote control switches for delayed 
bombs and rockets that could be shot without a muja- 
heddin rebel present at the firing site. 

The new efforts focused on strategic targets such is 
the Termez Bridge between Afghanistan and the Soviet 
Union. "We got the information like current speed-f^ 
the water, current depth of the water, the width of ^ 
pillars, which wouW be the best way to demolish?* 
Yousaf said. In Washington, CIA lawyers debatH 
whether it was legal to blow up pylons on the Sovipt 
side of the bridge as opposed to the Afghan side,^ 
keeping with the decision not to support military act^n 
across the Soviet border, a Western official said. : 

Despite several attempts, Afghan rebels trainecqp 
the new program never brought the Termez Brk>»^ 
down, though they did damage and destroy other Cpl- 
gets, such as pipelines and depots, in the sensitive bol- 
der area. Western and Pakistani sources said. 

The moat valuable intelligence provided by the 
Americans was the satellite reconnaissance, Yousaf 
said. Soon the wall of Yousaf s office was covered with 
detailed maps of Soviet targets in Afghanistan such as 
airfields, armories and military buildings. He maps 
came with CIA assessments of how best to approadi 
the target, possible routes of withdrawal, and analyas 
of how Soviet troops might respond to an attack. "They 
would say there are the vehicles, and there is the [wm 
bank), and there is the tank." Yousaf said. 

CIA operations officers helped PakisUni trainers es- 
tablish schools for the mujaheddin in secure communi- 
cations, guerrilla warfare, urban sabotage and hea«y 
weapons, Yousaf and Western officials said. 

The first antiaircraft systen»s used by the mujaheddin 
were the Swiss-made Oeriikon heavy gun and the Brit- 
ish-made Blowpipe nussile, according to Yousaf and 
Western sources. When these proved ineffective, the 
United States sent the Stinger. Pakistani officers trav- 
eled to the United States for training on the Stinger in 
June 1986 and then set up a secret mujaheddin Stinger 
' ' :e vnth an ^* 
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tronic simulator made m the United States. The 
ulator allowed mujaheddin trainees to aim and 
large screen without actually shooting off expensive 
missiles, Yousaf said. The screen marked the missile's 
track and calculated wMtar ll«4iaifiii«^ii ftwMM 
his airborne target. 

Ultimately, the effectiveness of such training and 
battlefield intelligence depended on the mujaheckfei 
themselves; their performance and willingness to em- 
ploy disciplined tactics varied greatly. Yousaf consid- 
ered the aid highly valuable, although persistently 
marred by supplies of weapons such as the Blpv^pf 
that failed miserably on the battlefield. 

At the least, the escalation on the U.S. side initiated 
with Reagan's 1985 National Security Directive heW 
to change the character of the Afghan war, intensi^ 
the struggle and raising the stakes for both sides - 
change led U.S. officials to confront a difficult 
that had legal, military, foreign policy and e ' 
implications: In taking the Afghan covert 
more directly to the Soviet enemy, howi?". , . 
United States be prepared to go? " ' 

The Washiwctow Post July 19, 1992 



intended to supply the sniper rifles to Af- CIA officers or administration offieials in kit 
ghati rebels so they could infiltrate Afghan- because killing Soviet reSSt^ 
.Stan's caprtrf of^bul and kill senior Wt as rioiating tL 1977 
generals statwoed there. Western sources against CIA inv^^i^^"^^,^^^ 
If U7 u _x . officials said. 

It Washington chose to assist the plan. K the CIA station chief provided the rifu, 
here was reason to believe it might succeed. Vi* the intent" to Si sS&,J5^t^ 
In response to National Security Decision erals then "he will go to jaU "an « S 

KTssfCT^'^^T'^^ j^i"'^^""- lawyers arSueS during "is 

iwarcn iy85, fte Reagan administration hod i'^^***'^'****' . *?. 

shi^ly escalated its covert operati«js in Af- 
*^I^S«tn. in part by stepping up sateflrte re- 
connaissance and other intefligence collectioB 
on the Afghan battlefield. The U.S. intelli- 
gence pinpointed the residences of leading 
Soviet genetals m Kabul and regularly 
tracked then- movements, as well as those of 
visiting commanders from Moscow anji Tash- 
kent, oltewfe said; 

The sniper-rifle request posed a delicate 
issue for the Reagan administration: How far 
was it prepared to go in trying to defeat the 



then arose, 'How 

about It he does it without knowing wh,v 
they're going to be used for?" But CIA law- 
yers responded that it was "too iate"" be- 
cause the plan to kill specific Soviet gener- 
als had been consigned to writing in CIA 
cables between Washington and Pakistan. 

To some involved in the debate, such as 
V'lncent Cannistraro. a CIA operations 
ofiicer then posted as an intelligence of- 
ficial on the National Security Council 
staff, shooting Soviet generals in Kabul 
did not seem much different from encour 
aging mujaheddin rebels to kill Soviet ot 
fleers in helicopters with antiaircraft mis 
siles. .Assassination "is reallv not a rele 
vant question in a wartime scenario." Can-i 
nistraro 
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As part of the CIA's annual "shopping list" 
exercise in which Pakistan's intelligence ser- 
vice ordered guns and ammunition from the 
agency for i«l?iy /H|han mujaheddin rebels, 
the CIA station chief in Islamabad in 1985 
transmitted to his superiors an unusual re- 
quest; the Pakistanis wanted "packages" of 
long-range sniper j^tei and sophisticated 
sighting scopes. 

When the request circulated among mem- 
bers of the Reagan administration team that 
was supervising the covert Afghan program, 
U.S. intelligence officials said the Pakistanis 



Soviet Union in Afghanistan? Pressed by con- 
servative activists, the administration had 
decided to expand its earlier policy of covert 
"harassmenf of Soviet occupiers in Afghan- 
istan by directly challenging the Soviet mil- 
itary command— a change they hoped would 
win the war. At a time of hi^ teonon in U.S.' 
Soviet relations, the United States had 
opened its high-technology military and in- 
telligence arsenal to help the mujaheddin con- 
fymt Soviet forces in Afghanistan. Yet the 
question of which tools might be seen as too 

provocative— by either the Soviets or U.S. 

> ii^fej^was continually a sensitive one. 
Among other things, those involved had 
lawyers looking over their shoulders. CIA and 

;iMiiwnistration attorneys feared that target- 
ing the Soviet mtttlary mmmmi mi^it Imi 



One problem was the presidential "find- 
ing" or classified legal authorization for 
the U.S. covert program in Afghanistan, 
which dated to the Carter administration 
and described the purpose of U.S. aid as 
the "harassment" of Soviet forces. Al- 
though the Carter finding had been aug- 
mented by Reagan's National Security 
Decision Directive 166, the language in 
the original finding remained a key legal 
basis of the covert program. 

"We came down to, is 'harassment' as- 
sassination of Soviet generals?" said an 
official. 

'The phrase 'shooting ducks in a barrel** 
was used." another official recalled of the 
discussions. Those who favored providing 
llee sniper packages "thought there was 
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no better way to carry out harassment 
than to off Russian generals in series." 
an idea that would be "unthinkable" to the 
U.S. State Department and to other Rea- 
gan administratiofi^^ffteials. 

Ultimately, a decision was made to pro- 
vide the sniper ritles requested by the 
Pakistanis — but without night vision gog- 
gles or intelligence information that would 
permit effective assassination of Soviet 
generals in Kabtil, officials said. Mo- 
hammed Yousai. a Pakistani general who 
supervised covert aid between 1983 and 
1987, recalled in an interview receiving 
more than 30 but fewer than 100 sniper 
rifles. With CIA assistance, Pakistan — 
which felt threatened by Moscow's con- 
trol of neighboring Afghanistan and was 
eager to cooperate with the United States 
in opposing the Soviet occupation — held a 
two-day training course to teach mujahed- 
din rebels how to use the rifles against 
"military targets," including what a U.S. 
official said were "trucks and armored 
personnel carriers." 

Urban Sate^i^ 

A similar issue concerned urban sabo- 
tage. 

During the aiid-iySOs, the CIA .iided Pak- 
istan's Inter-Services Intelligence agtiuy 
(ISI) 111 establishing and supplying two secret 
mujaheddin training schools in guerrilla war- 
fare, iiicludiiig one that concentrated on ur- 
ban sabotage techniques, according to You^.tt 
Pakistani instructors trained by the CI.A 
taught Afghans how to build and conceal 
bombs with C-4 plastic explosives and what 
Yousaf estimated were more than 1,000 
chemical and electronic-delay bomb tuners 
supplied by the CIA. The principal idea was to 
carry out attacks against military targets such 
as fuel and ammunition depots, pipelines, tun- 
nels and bridges, Yousaf and Western sources 
said. 

Some mujaheddin trained at the CLA-as- 
sisted guerrilla schools used the materials and 
training supplied to carry omw^mmi^M car 
bombings and other assassination attacks in 
Kabul under ISI direction, according to 
Yousaf. By his account, a graduate of the ur- 
ban sabotage school nearly blew up future 
Afghan president Najibullah in downtown 
Kabul in late 1985, when Najibullah was chief 
of the hated Afghan secret police. 

"We made numerous attempts to kill Na- 
jibullah," You.saf wrote in a recently published 
memoir of the secret war titled "The Bear 
Trap." 

Yousaf said that dominant in his niind was 
the view that "Kabul is the center of gravity" 
in Afghanistan and that it was essential that 
Soviet occupiers "should not feel safe any- 
where." At the same time, he said, no attacks 
on civilian targets were deliberately planned 
by Pakistan, the CIA or the mujaheddin. 

Western officials said they did not sanction 
car-bomb or similar attacks but that they 
could not control the use of bombs and weap- 
ons they had supplied. "The reality is that you 
don't know what the people are going to do 
with the weapons you give them, whether 
(delay detonators) or AK-47s or whatever." 
said a U.S. official. "We did as best we could 
to be sure the weapons and training ^supplied 



were uirecieo to iiiiiuary targets, oroaoiv or- 
fined." 

The CL'V exercised- relatively little control 
over specific mujaheddin attacks, bt-cause the 
agency ceded operational responsibility to the 
Pakistanis. This wa,> an enduring feature of 
the covert program's basic structure. The 
United States supplied funds, weap()ii> and 
general .>upervision. S.iudi Arabia niatcht-d 
U.S. financial contributions, and China's gov- 
ernment sold and donated weapons. But the 
dominant operational role on the front lines 
belonged to Pakistan's ISI, which insiMed dh 
control. 

For most of the war, no Americans trained 
mujaheddin directly— insteael, the CIA 
trained Pakistani instructors. Particularly 
during the post- 1985 escalation, CIA officers 
lobbied their Pakistani counterparts to carry 
out certain kinds of guerrilla operations and 
to permit greater U.S. involvement, You.saf 
and Western sources said. Uut the ISl re- 
sisted .such requests, and decisioii-iii.iking 
rested ultimately with the Pakistanis and the 
.Afghans. 

"The CIA believed they had to handle this 
as if they were wearing a condom." said Can- 
nistraro, who advocated more direct involve- 
ment. 

Withm the U.S. government, the post- 1985 
escalation was .supervised by an interagency 
coinniittee chaired by a member of Reagan's 
.NSC staff that included representatives from 
the Pentagon, State Department and CIA. 
Early in 1987, some officials within the Rea- 
gan administration pushed for a transfer of 
the Afghan covert program from the CIA to 
the Pentagon, where Special Forces and oth- 
er paramilitary specialists sought greater in- 
volvement with the mujaheddin. This propos- 
al was rejected by national .security adviser 
Frank Carhicci and his deputy, Gen. Colin 
Powell, after a vigorous debate, Western of- 
ficials said. 

The Chmese Ciiwaiciiim 

To thwart Soviet mihtary escalation in 
Afghanistan during the mid-1980s, con- 
iS^f^*fW& supporters of the mujaheddin, 
particularly those in Congress, believed 
they faced two major challenges. They 
felt the Afghan rebels urgently needed an 
effective weapon to destroy aircraft and 
helicopter gunships used by Soviet special 
fofcet. And they wanted to harass and 
destroy strategic targets in Afghanistan 
dear to the Soviet military command. 

Ill January 1986, these twin goals 
brought Sen. Orrin Hatch (R-yt^40Clli- 
na. 

Flanked by two senior CIA operations 
officers whom he suspected had been sent 
to "watch over me," Hatch sat with Chi- 
na's intelligence chief in a Beijing office. 
That Hali^. an ardent conservative and 
anti-communist, found himself cajoling 
one of the world's most important com- 
munist spy masters reflected the way the 
Afghan covert program tended to produce 
strange bedfellows. The meeting also 
highlighted China's influential role in the 
CIA's Afghan operations. 

From the beginning, China provided a 
key link in the covert logistics pipeline 
through which arms and ammunition 
reached the Afghan rebels based in Pak- 
istan, according to Pakistani and U.S. 
sources. Frighted Soviet exi^i^iN^ 



ism, the Chinese privately encouraged the 
United States to take on the Soviet army 
11) Afghanistan, and Chinese intelligence 
officials offered e.xtensive assistance. 

During the early years of the covert 
Afghan program, the CIA purchased the 
bulk of the weapons earmarked for the 
mujaheddin from the Beijing government 
apd arranged for their shipping to the 
Pakistani port of Karachi, Yousaf and 
Western sources said. Later, the CIA fur- 
ther diversified its purchases and bought 
many weapons from Egypt, in part to save 
money, U.S. sources said. 

A U.S. official involved estimated that 
by the mid-1980s the Beijing government 
earned $100 million annually in wiipiotts 
sales to the CIA. "The Chinese were sup- 
portive and were also making money — a 
considerable amount of money," he «atd. 
Yousaf said the Chinese typically donated 
about 10 percent to 15 percent of the 
weapons and ammunition sold annually to 
the CIA, although the CIA had to pay for 
shipping these materials to Karachi, To 
protect secrecy, the weapons typically 
were copies of Soviet ones, althcjugh some 
of those delivered had Cliiiie.se markings. 

Hatch traveled to Beijing becau.se he 
wanted Chinese support for more timm 
just weapons supplies. The senator was 
accompanied by .some of the key officials 
who helped manage the covert AfgtMin 
program, including Morton Abrainowitz, 
director of intelligence and research at 
the State Department; Canmstraro from 
the NSC staff; Michael Pillsburv, assist; 
to the defense undersecretary tor p(jl 
planning, Fred Ikle; the CIA ibiation cl 
in Beijing; and the deputy chief of 
^ CIA's pperati onsjd ii 




In 1985, rebels 

readied Chinese-made weapons: § - an B2mm\ 
mortari 
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In consultation with these intellrgerke 
officials, Hatch urj^ed the Chinese to sup- 
port the escalation of U.S. covert aid now 
underway. particul»r1y tlw? rfew j^Worts to 
hit key targets with sophisticated guer- 
rilla strikes. U.S. demolition experts 
equipped with def^iJetf sateHrtt* tt»fHli- 
genoe were helping the Pakistanis plan 
operations against these targets, smiie- 
tinies with Fakistmw ilMelti^eTW't* \>fftrei s 
accompanying Atghan rcbeh on the raids 
Hut Hatch wanted Chinese su()por( as 
well, the senator recalled in an iftlervirw. 
The Chinese intelligeiit-e chief agreed, 
according to Hatch and other .sources. 

Hatch then asket} the €tjm«'se official tf 
he w(jul'l agree to sup|)<)rt the .supply of 
U.S.-niaae Stinger missiles u* the Afghan 
rebels, and if he would communicate his 
support directly to Pakistani President 
tien. Mohaiiiined Zia ul-Hacj as part of a 
coordinated lobbying effort. Although sup- 
plying Stingers would Htiittti a departure 
from U.S. policy not to provide weapons 
that could be traced directly to the CIA, 
Hatch and othfeirs^feved the missiles 
were needed desperately by the inujahed- 
din. Other antiaircraft weapons — includ- 
ing surfiH;e-to-flfrf Itmisttes ^iM m large 
quantities to the CIA by the Chiiie.se gov- 
ernment—had been tried and had failed. 
Pressed by Hatch and aware that the sen- 
ator was surrounded by representatives of 
the entire U.S. intelligence apparatus, the 
Chinese intelligence chief agreed to the 
Stinger request. Hatch and others said. 

Hatch's party then flew to Pakistan and 
made the same pitdi to Zia, who agreed 
for the first time to accept the Stingers. 
Six months later, after a lengthy internal 
Reagan administration fight that pitted a 
reluctant CIA and U.S. Army against bull- 
ish Pentagon and State intelligence offi- 
cials, the Stinger supi)ly program began. 
In retrospect, many senior U.S. officials 
involved see the deiision as a turning 
point in the war and .icknowledge that 
Hatch's clandestine lobbying played a sig- 
nificant role. 

The Stingers proved «'ffective against 
the Soviet helicopter giinships used by the 
Spetsiia/ special f»irc» > Voiisaf said tin- 
supply agreement called for the United 
Stales to .send .ibout 250 "grip stocks" or 
launchers annually, along with slightly 
more than 1, ()()() missiles. Kstimates of 
the mujaheddin success rate in firing the 
heat-seaking missiles vary widely from 
about .30 percent to 75 percent. Western 
officials said, but in any case, many on the 
U.S. side believe the missiles helped en- 
courage the Soviets to "abandon the doc- 
trine they thought would win the war," as 
one official put it. 

Logistical Co ntroversies 

Throughout the Afghan war, critics of 
the CIA's covert operations voiced two 
major complaints: that large amounts of • 
weapons and money earmarked for the 
mujaheddm were being stolen, and that 
CIA reliaiiiw.<fHt '1^^^mw-Mmmm»^^M»^. 
meant too many resources were being 
funneled to Islamic fundamentalist ele- 
nienti ii'lhe Afghan resistance. Much 
remaMis unclear ^bout these two contro- 



versial questions, but some new informa- 
tion has come to light. 

Secrecy shrouded the logistics pipeline. 
Purchases of weapons from China, Egypt 
and even communist Poland generally 
were made or coordinated by CIA logis- 
tics officers in Washington. Yousaf and 
Western sources said. Many of the deals, 
particularly with China, were handled at a 
government-to-government level through 
intelligence liaistii^,^ others were 
routed through the private arms market, 
sources said. 

When a ship laden with weapons was 
about to arrive in Karachi, the CIA statkw 
III Islamabad informed Vousaf of the de- 
tails and then Pakistani intelliBence | 
agents arranged for unloading and ship- 
ment by rail and truck to the .Afghan bor- 
der. Yousaf and Western sources said. 
Sometimes the Chinese military attache in 
Pakistan was present in Karachi to mon- 
itor the process, and the Chinese gener- 
ally demanded strict accounting, Yousaf 
said. The CIA station in Islamabad re- 
ceived paper receipts for ultimate deliv- 
eries to the mujaheddli. At^irlflfflte fl- 
ceipts were provided annually, then semi- 
annually and later quarterly as CIA de- 
mands for more accountabiHty increased. 

The Pakistanis continually complained 
about the quality of weapons received. 
Early antiaircraft systems such as the 
Oerlikon and Blowpipe were highly inef- 
fective, both sides agree. Egyptian sup- 
plies of World War Il-vintage weapons 
often arrived with empty boxes and un- 
usable ammunition. Yousaf said. "We were 
in a business we had never been in before 
at that scale," said a U.S. official. "We 
were in a learning situation. There were 
mistakes made, [but] the quality evened 
out and in fact impro^ over the cottfse 
of the war." 

There were incidents of obvious cor- 
ruption. Yousaf recounts one from 1983 
when a Karachi arms merchant bought 
hundreds of thousands of rounds of am- 
munition for .303 nfles from Pakistan's 
military ordnance factory — then con- 
trolled by Zia's marti^-kw iieypiMH*^ 
sold them to the CIA. 

The ammunition was loaded onto a boat 
in Karachi, which then steamed into the 
Arabian Sea. tmned around and returned 
to Karachi, at which point the CIA in- 
formed Pakistan's intelligence service 
that a shipment of bullets had arrived. 
When Pakistani logistics officers, unaware 
of the transaction, opened the boxes, they 
found the bullets all had the initials 
"POF"— for the Pakistan Ordnance Fac- 
tory — stamped on them. To maintain se- 
crecy, the bullets all had to be defaced at 
CIA expense. Yousaf said, adding that he 
personally handled accounting of the de- 
facement payments from the CIA. U.S. 
officials said they could not recall the in- 
cident. 

U.S. officials contended that under 
pressure from Congress, they continually 
investigated charges of corruption and 
found little evidence to support them. "I'm 
positive there are some people who have 
grown rich or at least wealthier on this," 
a U.S. official, but "we have no hsad 
ei^dimce and we did look." For his port, 
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Yousaf .said corruption in the program was 
minimal. 

Both Pakistani and Western sources 
agree fundamentalist parties in the Af- 
ghan resistance received the lion's share 
of weapons, but they dispute charges 
made by some m the U.S. Congress that 
one ambitious fundamentalist leader, Gul- 
buddin Hekmatyar, received up to 50 per- 
cent of the guns and money. Yousaf said 
that when he left hi^ job in 1987. Hekma- 
tyar received about 18 percent to 20 per- 
cent of the annual allocation, and that all 
four Afghan fundamentalist parties com- 
bined received about 75 percent, leaving 
relatively small amounts for the three 
moderate parties. Hamid (lul, one of 
Yousaf 's successors at ISI. described a 
similar percentage for Hekmatyar. 

U.S. and European sources said these 
numbers are accurate, although they said 
Hekmatyar's weapons tended to be of 
much higher quality than his rivals', in 
part because his forces showed they could 
use the high-tech weapons and commu- 
nications supplied by the CIA in large 
numbers beginning in 1985. 




councBir uo oooranoNBON 

Pakistaiii poitii man: 

A book by Pakistani Gen, 
Mohammed Yousaf details 
4he covert U,& war 0ort, 

A Mixed Victory? 

In February 1989, the last Soviet sol- 
dier left Afghanistan. At Cl.'\ headquarters 
in Langley, operations officers and ana- 
lysts drank champagne. 

Today, some involved m the .Afghan pro- 
gram say they believe the Soviet defeat 
was one of several decisive factors that 
helped discredit Soviet hard-liners and 
encourage Mikhail C/orbai hev's reforms. 
And there is little doubt that defeat in Af- 
ghanistan had a profound impact on Soviet 
society in the late 198U!>,,. ji^,,tiit; J>uyie( 
empire unraveled. 

After the Soviet withdrawal, the covert 
operation in Afghanistan was marked by 
heightened bickering, as diplomats in- 
creasingly usurped the role of the intel- 
ligence agencies. In Washington, CIA and 
State Department officials battled over 
whether to pursue a military victory over 
the leftist Kabul government or make 
peace. That debate ended last September 
with a U.S. -Soviet agreement to cut off all 
arms to warring Afghan factions. When 
the deal was implemented on Jan. 1, the 



U.S. covert program in Afghanistan effec- 
tively ended. 

To some who managed the Afghan pro- 
gram, the violent fac tionahsm that accom- 
panied the iiiujaheddiii viet(Hy in April 
suggested that the CI.A had done too little 
to pronujte politual .iin. le.-is tor the Af- 
ghans as well as a military victory. To 
many in F^akistan. I'.S. abandonment of 
the alliance seemed tin.il evidence of a 
ruthless, fickle America that never caftd 
very much about anything other than turn- 
ing back the Soviet tide in central Asia. 

But even Pakistani critics such as 
Yousaf acknowledge that without the U.S. 
covert program, the result in Afghanistan 
probably would have been much different. 
Although Yousaf and other l^akistani iflr 
telligence officials accuse the CIA of con- 
spiring to uiideniiine the Alghan holy war 
after Soviet troops withdrew, many also 
coiiteiui, in VoUb.it's word.s, that "without 
the intelligence provided by the CIA. many 
battles Would fiave heerV lost, ai#wtthoat 
the CIA training ot our P.iki.stani instruc- 
tors, the muj.iheddiii would h.ive been 
fearfully ill-equipped to fti^e-^ptf uiti- 
uiately iiefeM---a ^jpefp>*»'r 

iiLi M. 



The U»^Hi>f.Tn> P«>*T 
Frontier Posltf^"'^- 





-AFGHANISTAN 
Fear of Fundamentalism 



Islamic fundamentalist guer- 
ri^ e»verran Kabul in April, 
ending 14 years of war 
against the former Soviet- 
backed regime — but for 
Afghan w&men, the future 
looks anything but peaceful. 

Destitute women and chil- 
dren make up 75 percent of 
the 8 million Afghans dis- 
placed by the fighting, some 
of whom are now returning 
from years in fundamentalist- 
controlled refugee camps in 
Pakistan (see Mi., Septem- 
hetlOaxAkt 1990). "Clearly 
women and children suffered 
disproportionately from the 
war," said Sima Wali, an 
Afghan womail IMids 
the Washington, D.C.-based, 
Refugee Women in Devebp- 



ment. "And now these funda- 
mentalists are waging a war 
on women." In the camps in 
Pakistan, some fundamental- 
ists reportedly threatened to 
kill women seen not wearing 
veils. On state-run television 
in May. the religious affairs 
minister (sporting a pistol) 
told women that they can go 
to jobs or school only if they 
wear head scarves, gloves, 
and long skirts. 

"They're trampling on our 
rights. What age and time do 
they thinl^ ate living in?" 
said one Kabul University 
student to a reporter from 
National Public Radio (U.S.). 
"Next they will want to keep 
us from working. I am 
afraid — very afraid." 



NajibiiUab's precipitous 
departure creates crisis 



Afghan mah position 
themselves on either end 
of Kabul, the final priz^ 



By PAm, OVgRBY 



It s high noon in Afghanistan. With the 
communists finally out of the way, there's a 
showdown coming between the two main 
wmgs of the rebels who fought them for so 

long. 

On one side of townjlS the Pashtuns. the 
dominant ethnic group for 2 ' . centuries, and 
on the other a coalition of miiionties. 

We can even find a good guy and a bad 
guy. The bad guy is Gulbuddin Hekmatyar; 
he wUl be gunning for Ahmed Shah Masood. 

So far Masood has managed to prevent 
the conflict. He is. according to latest 
reports, trying to set up a council of com- 
manders around Kabul that would take over 
the city jointly and perhaps form the core of 
a transitional government. All of the seven 
main rebel parties are supposed to have 
given thefr comraaiiders approval to panici- 
pate in this council, except one — Hekma- 
tyar's party. 

I spent time with both sides when I was in 
Afghanistan and heard even more about 
totm. The ri^ul^ttf the shootout, if it comes, 
could have a long-range impact on the Unit- 
ed States. 

Hekmatyar is a hard-core fundamentalist 
who would probably love to link up with 
like-minded radicals elsewhere in the Mus- 
lim world and make all kinds of trouble for 
the United States and the West generally. 

Hekmatyar has the reputation for run- 
ning a tight organization, and a harsh one. 
When I spent 2 ' , months with a group of his 
guerrillas, the commander even had station- 
ery printed with the party name. And he 
beat one of his mujahideen for smoking ciga- 
rettes. In the summer of 1989, one of his com- 
manders ambushed a large party of com- 
manders associated with Masood and exe- 
cuted several of them. 

Masood, on the other hand, seems almost 
too good to be true: a reasonable man who 
has looked after h's people and sought con- 
sensus rather than overlordship. Masood be- 
longs to the Jamiat party. After meeting 
extensively with Jamiat people in Peshawar, 
the exile headquarters of the rebels. I calcu- 
lated that the party lay about in the middle 
of the resistance political spectrum. Of 
course, it has to be understood that this was 
a spectrum made up of various sorts of fun- 
damentalists. 

The rebels are not spun-sugar angels; 
these are hard men who kept fighting even ' 
after losing hundreds of thousands of 
women and children. They are not inclined 
to compromise. 

The situation is in the balance: Hard-bit- 
ten warriors are now circling around the (te- 
al prtze of a 13-year war. the capital. Kabul 
Chaos is imminent. This is the chaos that 
U.N. negotiator Benon Sevan was working 
against the clock to prevent. 

Sevan had gone to Kabul to persuade com- 
munist President Najibullah to step down: 
what he couldn't have counted on was that 
Xajibullah would act on this suggestion so 
soon and that the government would there* 
upon collapse. 

What toppled the tough and wily Najibul-- 
lah — who had survived for three years after 
the departure of his Soviet ^trons — were 
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the disastrous living conditions in the cities 
and particular in Kabul. 

While his troops may have had enough 
weapons and ammunition, there was, if not 
outnght starvation, at least the real threat of 
the worst kind of cold and hunger for the' 
soldiers' families. The enormous problem of 
supplying Kabul from nonexistent stores in 
the former Soviet Union finally caught ud 
with Najibullah. ^ ■ 

Then in March the most imponant city in 
the north slipped out of government control ' 
In what could well have been a preview of 
the conflict to come. Najibullah had tried to ' 
force a Pashtun general on the Turkic mill- ' 
tia. They rebelled and apparently struck a 
deal with the rebels who surrounded the 
city. 

Whether Najibullah finally escapes or Is 
executed by the guerrillas - and many 
moderate mujahideen would certainly exe, 
cute him — doesn't affect the larger quM- 
tions of who will claim power and how peace- 
will be achieved. If Masood does succeed in 
somehow reconcUing with all the other com-" 
manders, it will be an act similar to divine 
intervention. The chances for continued 
fighting are. unfortunately, much greater. . . 

Reports that speak of the war weariness 
of the Afghans and their eagerness for any 
sort of peace ignore other, grimmer realities 
True, the country has been at war for a 
years, but that can also mean that thoe are 
big scores to settle. •V 

In a society where the warrior code of 
honor is a reality, the world view is diffisT' 
ent. Honor, which is the cardinal virt^el 
must be defended and often can only be veri- 
fied when it is challenged; honor is created 
in battle. Where honor is uppermost, wi*. 
lence is inevitable. > 

And where honor is not the point of co«-^ 
flict, ethnic distrust will serve. The don^ 
nant Pashtuns are now £aced with minoriti«i 
who for the first time in graerations rd^je 
to sit in the back of the bus. The largeet- 
minority group, and as such the center of asv 
ti-Pashtun sentiment, are the Tajiks. It ia» 
significant that Masood is a T^ik. 

The real leader on the Pashtun side hail' 
not emerged. For all his darkly interesting: 
diaboUcal qualities. Hekmatyar. a Pashtun. 
will probably not be the leader of the Pash- 
tuns. He is widely disliked even by other fVnir^ 
damentaliUs, m to ipcidc modentM tad 
liberals. 

Whoever the Pashtun leader turns out ta 
be. he must offer a generous deal to the 
minorities or Afghanistan as a wliole is 
danger of breaking up as the northern 
minorities look for happier unions wil^ 
their cousins bi(^ttal Asia. ^ < 



Paul Overby of Southeast Portland lived 
with the Afglton muiahideen during part of 
1988i Ht is ntgotlating publication of a book 
onthtdepmiene^ "Hofy Blood. " 




fcomifiaiitty is not 
xCrca^ted by Jvrce.^ 



Collapse of Pakistan's Afghan policy 



Kjtbul has hetn tvmitd into 
a ittbble. It survived a series of 
coups and ten years of Soviet 
military intervention. But it 
eould not survive a few weeks 
of Islamic government , by a 
coalition of mujahideen; And 
in his bid for the capital, 
Gulbadin Hekmatyar has 
trampled the Peshawar Accord, 
which Pafei$tan considered a 
supreme achievement of its 
foreign policy. 

The .threat to Pakistan's vital 
interests, ppscd by the fresh wave 
; of civil.w^- m Afghanis^,|U so' 
' obvious that ^evai.ihc gpyi;rpment 
■ in; lslainabk^;:^^pms 

Much.tpo.^yqrrifjd, in<JcpU,'{Q 
' ducc rational responses! ] " . ' 
The present fighting could 
produce one of Ihc several possi- ' 
blc results. Hckmatyar's objective 
,' is clear. He wants to capture pow- ; 
er for himscl/ ani^ his 'favourite 
Jactioni'io^thd cxcliisibii' oif'the 
Uzbeks, ' the Siiias.; tlie" rjiyajists ' 
and what he brands as communists 
and Najibullah's collaborators. 

If for any reason, problems on 
the ground or foreign pressures, 
Hekmatyar fails to take Kabul 
now, a truce may be possible. But 
the lull in hostilities will last only 
so long as it takes him to pnepare 
for a new offensive. Thiis, 
Afghanistan looks like condemned 
to the costliest frau-icidc in its his- 
tory. ITic civil war could drag on 
for years and possibly for 
decades, because his opponents 
have a valid reason to resist him in 
their aieas of control and interest, 
even if he docs succeed in estab- 
lishing his control over Kabul and 
iHc Pakhiiin belt. In the event, of a 
stiilei ilate. Afghanistan eotiid be 
divided into two, possibly three, 
feuding principalities. 

This scenario is pregnant with 
a serious threat to Pakistan. Do 
what it may. Pakistan will bc iden- 
tified with the Hekmatyar faction. 
The faction fighting it, whether in 
an environment of anitfchy such as 
prevalent at the moment or of hos- 
tility amortg the de facto autliori- 
tics, wiM vfew Islamabad in the 
enemy ble. Pakistan could lose 
the goodwill of a substantial sec- 
tion of the Afghan population, 
which is concentrated in strategi- 
cally located pockets. 
' The UiEbeks and the Shlas 



may be forced to seek external 
support, the former from the 
north (Central Asia) and the lat- 
ter from ilie west (Iran). Tliis will 
inevitably strain Pakistan's rela- 
tions with the' Ccnlra! Asian 
republics and Iran. In particular, 
Pakistan may lose the biggest fac- 
tor favouring its tics with CcnUal 
' Asia — its shortest outlet to the 
world. 

If hosliiilics in Afghanistan 
continue for many years. Central 
Asian MiS will be forced to turn 
away from an uncertain link with 
Pakistan. Tliey may bc obliged to 
depend on the Commonwealth of 
Independent States, led by the 
Russian Federation, which could 
then acquire a capacity to sustain 
the confederacy. Or, with Western 
capital assistance, the Central 
Asians may succeed in nndilif 
alternative outlets. 

The Afghan civil war will also 
make heavy demands on 
Pakistan's resources. A majority of 
the Afghan families, uprooted in 
the conflict, . will make for 
Peshawar — as they arc doing 
already — and Islamabad will have 
to cope with a permanent refugee 
problem. Hckmatyar's need of 
military hardware will be met by 
his allies — and mercenaries — in 
Pakistan. It is unlikely that the 
government of Pakistan will suc- 
ceed in preventing this gun-run- 
ning, assuming that it will have 
the inclination and the will to try 
that. Continued arms traffic across 
the fragile boundary will keep the 
Frontier regions unstable and 
aggravate the crisis in Pakistani 
society caused by the glut of 
weapons. 

Further, a conflict-ridden 
Afghanistan will continue to rely 
on Pakisrtltlfor the bulk of its 
requirements of food and a host 
of essential items. The smugglers 
and their a.ssociales in preventive 
agencies will make fortunes at the 
cost of Pakistani people, who will 
face an endless cycle of shortages 
and infiationary pressures. 

An alternative sccnartlr Is^ft^ I 
Hckniatyar does succeed in cstab- | 
lishing his kingdom in Kabul and I 
also In- imposing some kind of 
peace in a greater part of Uic coiin* 
try, if not die whole of it. In that 
case, too. the threat to Pakistan 
will continue. 

Ilckipatyar'is clam to lion's 



share in the Afghanistan's power 
sUuclure rests, apart from his hav- 
ing been. the main beneficiary of 
arms delivered to fight the Soviet, 
on a mixture of religious funda- 
mentalism (of the Sunni variety) 
a»#ihe fakhtun's dream of a 
greater nattonal state. Both these 
props arc potentially dangerous 
for Pakistan. A fundamentalist 
Afghanistan will on the one hand 
undermine Pakistan's efforts to 
create a new bloc — something 
like ECO, a grouping of Turkey, 
Iran, Pakistan and the Central 
, Asian States — on the other hand 
it will undermine Pakistan's abili- 
ty to fight. the fundamentalists at ' 
home. Likewise Hckmatyar's 
allies may find new friends in ' 
Pakistan's disturbed Pakhtun 
I areas, both i© theJNWFP and 
' Balochistan. >-''h- 
Islamabad has no one else to 
blame for landing itself into a no- 
win position. It is now confronted 
with the consequences of pursuing 
a military policy,, which ran 
counter to its long-term national 
interest. Pakistan's interest always • 
dictated a demilitarised 
Afghanistan, ruled by consensus 
among its various nationalities and 
social groups, and committed to a 
gradual process of democratisa- 
tion, emancipation from religious 
and u-ibal constraints and econom- 
ic growth. Only such • an 
Afghanistan could also fumidi an 
essential bridge to link die emerg- 
ing Central Asian states with 
Pakisian. Iran and Turkey. 
Islamabad ignored its vital nation- 
.al'infercst when ii;aIlowcd the 
Gsncva Accord .to .be. sabotaged in . 
I.987-88, again when it insisted on 
die dismantling of die Najibullah 
regime after the Soviet wiUidrawal 
and 'finally when it promoted a 
Peshawar Accord, which excluded 
a whole range of liberal elements 
from power-sharing. 

Post-Najibullah Afghanistan 
needed a civil government of 
national reconciliation, affording 
accommodation to all shades of 
political opinion and social inter- 
ests. What Pakistan offered in the 
form of the ^hawar Accoid wu 
an inadequate compact imposed 
on reluctant parties,' which 
assumed an understanding among 
the mujahideen factions while 



mmw^md imm ^stonttr had 
no m'lans to guarantee peace and 
I ev^n if it, could achieve that, it 

I promised the Afghan people nodi- 
-ing, but regression in politics, 
economy and culture. 

The question now is whether 
Pakistan has any possibilities of 
preventing further carnage in 
Afghanistan and protecting its 
interests — regional as well as 
domestic. The first part of the 
proposition is hard to answer. It is 
difficult to believe tliat any party 
in the world can persuade the war- 
ring Afghan factions to silence 
their guns. All these factions 
, comprise the most conservative 
elements of the Afghan society, 
who speak only in the language 
of guns.. They have been greatly 
dehumanised by the brutalising 
experience of a dccadc-Iong war. 
It will be quite some lime Me§tm 
their thirst for bloodshed is 
quenched., 

, But Pakistan and other coun- 
tries concerned (Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, and the United States, to 
,namc only the more prominent) 
still have a few cards which could, 
if' properly filayed, save 
'Afghanistan frdhV a prblbngcd 
state of anarchy and even lay the 
foundations, of a stable govern- 
ment of national ^conciliation. ' ^ 

1 The first ihihg these countries 
have to, do is to make it clear to 
the feuding Afghan factions, par- 
ticularly to Itckmatyar, that they 
will not support an Afghan gov- 
ernment which excludes any sec- 
tion of opinion on die grounds of 
its past affiliations, which docs not 
accommodate the liberal elements 
of various hues. It is necessary to 
announce that decision made on 
Uie battlefield will not amount to 
determination of Afghanistan's 
future by its people. 

Second, all Afghan warlords 
must bc made to realise that 
while die arms in dicir stocks can 
enable diem to kill diousands of 
their hapless compatriots, they 
cannot feed the millions of mouths 
upon guns and grenades. Their 
people need food, clothing and 
opportunities of work. They need 
materials to rebuild their houses 
and ploughs and seeds to cultivate 
dicir farms. 
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Arghanisuui is a tall order, which 
may not be met, even with the 
world's generous support, for 
many long fears. MfMnktait's 
leaders will need a lot of cash 
resources to buy their essential 
rcquircmcais. Tftcy must aor be 
left in any doubt that these 
resources will be made available 
to dicm only on receiving from the 
proofs of respoitsfelc behaviour. 
This lever will have more @ffeC*v 
tivc than realise today. 

The onlynhitc'h onlliTs " 
approach i# Aat it will impose on 
Pakistan the role of a new kind of 
fronUine state. It will have to seal 
its border with Afghanistan and 
stop all irafnc, but this is so urgent 
a task lliat peace with India could 
be jusliHed on Qiis account alone. 
True, such m^fttfci Will incur \hc 
displeasure of present warlords, 
but Pakistan will hope to win die 
friend.ship of tlic coming Afghan 
generations, who will bcncni from 
peace. A more important decision 
Islamabad will need to lake is 
whether it is'ltaic to %M with 
fandanic ntalists at ho me. 

Frontijsir f ost 9/1 



Afghan prisoners 
found in Tashkent 



head of the committee seeiung the re- 
lease of Soviet POWs. 

Since 1989, the Mujahideeo have 
released 11 POWs. One of then was 
released by Defense Minister Ahmad 
Shab Masood after the faU of the Kabul 



It has been revealed that some of 
theijse^iisii frisonm atmmi i^^^ 
the communist regime were kqKinthe 
former Soviet Union. 

AMnber of fhil^ti^A fiun^Iy 
told the BBC in Islamabad th^ he has 
received letters from Ibrahim 
Mujaddidt and eight of his mm iaim^ 
ing him that they are alive and in 
Uzbakistan. They were arrested during 
the time of Taraki and their family 
thought diat they were dead. Prof. 
Mujaddidi wanted to send a delegation 
from Kabul to Uzbakistan to investi- 
gate the report, but Uzbakisttti's gov- 
ernment did not respond. 

Nawaz Sharif, the prime minister 
of Pakistan, raised the issue with 
President Karimov during his recent 
visit to Uzbekistan. Karimov admitted 
that there were some Afghan political 
prisoners in Uzbakistan but he did not 
know whether members of Mujaddidi's 
mmibeitartiBL 



Hardline Afjghan gumillas 
are now duelii^ the devfl 



1 



If the claim tins out to be true, it 
iee^irms the allegation by Afghans that 
some political prisoners . were trans- 
ferred and kept in the former Soviet 

The transfer look place at a time 
when the republics in Central Asia had 
fiiie «eiiR^i9ver thek afbirs. The cen*^ 
tral government and KGB were 
luiers of the country. . 

This revelatioo has givea^hope lo 
many Afghan families whose members 
ttc missing. This will have an affect 
00 the fate of Soviet POWs can^ by 
the Mujahkleen. In order to get the re- 
lease of their prisoners, Russia and 
other CIS countries should provide fiill 
mfoimatioo aboat Afghan POW« tad 
children taken for iadoctriaaikn. 

One of these childraa, who le- 
inraed from Ruaia after 8 yean lo 
Kabul some weeks afs, did not know 
the address at hit fnily aad had fcv- 
gotten the name of his tatner. ne was 
shown on TV so that lus jda^ves gouU 

pick him up. 

The Riusian parliament hu passed 

a bill asking the government to present 
a resolution to the UN General 
Assembly asking for the release of all 
Soviet prisoners. 

Rutskoi, the- Vkx President of 
Russia and an Afghan veteran, is the 



The United Stales is helping 
Russia and odier former Soviet rejwb- 
Uea «» fet is^mmtmiiom ^mk ptisr 
onen of war held by the Mujahideen in 
retm for Rusaan he^ to find 
Americafl WWi -aiai^'iiai3a '' 'tte 
Vietnam war. 

American officials visiting Kabul 
recendy stopped in Moscow and Kiev 
on didr way home to deliver photo- 
graphs of prisonen aid other infonna- 
doo about dwm. 

Washington has been helping die 
Afghan inierim leadership find about 
SOO children taken to die Soviet Unico 
sinee 1980. Moaeow Bas said die chil- 
dren were orphans. Afghans say diey 
have been taken away, often against 
die wishes of dHir iiaiii^ m be 
indoctrinated. 

Russian President Boris Yeltsin 
had asked a US Senate CflnuBinee dur- 
ing his visit to Washington in June for 
help 10 resolve die issue of Soviet 
POWa in Afghaidstan. YellsiD proa- 
ised to help trackinf of AmciricaB 
mianv soidien during die >^etnam 
w«. it is sad diat aooie of dMK prina- 
erswere 
Soviet UmoB. 

AFGHANews 7/15 



By ATTOREW ROCHE 

KABUL (Reuter-Krodo) Convinced thai^ R 
was divine aid that brought thraa victoty 
in their i4-year "hcdy war," Islamic tm- 
damentalists ammig the Afghan mitiaM- 
daen are determined not to lose the 
paaec to Satan. 

^ Already it is Karoer to ih^ a em of 

.be«r kfiffiiitf iii#a W^me^mmmmB^' 
rifle. 

It is not advisable for a woman to ap- 
pear in public without her head covered. 

Aecording to Deputy Justice Minister 
Abdul Rahim, more is to follow. 

"By the wiU of God, when Sharia law 
comes to Afghanistan, there will be no 
place for any other law," Rahim said. 

The code prescribes 80 lashes of the 
whip for anyone caught drinking alo^l, 
penalties up to the death sentence tt« 
trading in drink, stoning to death for 

£Ste^ the severing of a hMd m- 
fooc for lieft, Rahim said. 

Antialcohol vigilantes are quick to as- 
sociate drink with the former Soviet- 
backed government of deposed president 
Najibullah. 

"Members of the despotic and tyranni- 
cal communist regime kept eye-catching 
quantities of such beverages in the ho- 
tels, Uieir re^denc« and state estaUish- 
ments for their use when Muslim Af- 
ghans were facing starvation," Afghani- 
stan's news agency quoted one vigilante 
as saying in a speech over the smashed 
vodka bottles. 

In less publicized incidents, the trad- 
ers of Kabul's Chicken Street — who sell 
everything from I9th century bayonets 
to Russian eavtio- — eottt{didii en 
stocks of beer being carried away by 
guerrillas using the new religious atmos- 
pjiere as a pretext for simple looting. 



Plans are under way to segregate the 
sexes in schools and universities, and 
some fundamentalists are pressing for 
female staff to be removed from govern- 
ment offices. 

"When a woman works alongside a 
male stranger, Satan sits with them," 

one mullah teld a gaUiering of guerrilla 
commanders in Kabul's former royal 
summer palace, gutted in the fitting 
between rival guerrilla factions which 
followed Najibullah's overthrow last 
month. 

"Until there is Sharia law we will not 
lay down our rockets and Kalashni- 
kovs." 

Rahim said the qoestion of whether 
women would be aUowed to vote in fu- 
vas still under die- 

HardUnen argue they are ntundng 
Iht country to its traditiona after 14 
|Mrs of gedleaa cofunimiaw. But aMd- 
arate paitiM in the mojafaideen govem- 
maet, aaA waaa^ antaiary KabuUa, say 
ftey are forciaf oa Afghans an alien 
aealotry imported tnm Iran and the Ar- 
ab world. 

"You couU always have a drink in Ka- 
bul in the IWQB and 1970b, and women 
could cfaooae whether to wear the veil. It 
was a matter between you and God, not <t 
the govcranent," one middle-aged Ka- 
bull man said. 

Moderates hi the f aetioo-riddea coi- 
tion say they are being cowed hrto si- ^ 
lence on rehgioaa matters by fundamen- ^ 
talist puties whaas attitude is, literally, 
-holier-than-thou. 

"Islam is beiia and for purely politi- 
ad iMittves, tel^ilriiat yoB arei^ 

fundamentalist aai an somehow like th« 
communists," aaid as 
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Western party 
fied. 



official of a pro 
ed not be identi 
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Kabul law 



KABUL, the capital of Afghani- 
stan, is without power and 
piped water. Its buildings are shat- 
tered following months of fighting 
between bands of mujahideen guer- 
rillas who fell out after taking over 
from a communist government in 
April. What the mujahideen are pro- 
viding in Kabul in abundance is 
sharia, or Islamic, law. On Septem- 
ber 7th three men were executed on 
the orders of an Islamic court that 
met in private. They were said to have 
confessed to murder and looting. 

They were hanged on a makeshift 
wooden scaffold in a paric in central 
Kabul. Dozens of men carrying rifles, 
machineguns and even rocket- 
launchers stood guard in case, it was 
said, an attempt was made to rescue 
the condemned men. 

This was the first public execution 
that most Kabulis could remember. 
But a Muslim cleric sitting by die scaf- 
fold said there would be more. Other 
offenders had been detained. For 
lesser offences such as robbery and 
drinking alcohol the punishments 
would include cutting off hands and 
fi£et,hesaid. ' The Economis t 

9/12 
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Return of the natives 

Refugee exodus from Pakistani carnps is on 



By Hamish McOsnibd in Torkham, 
Khyber Pass 

Salauddin, a bearded man in a white 
embroidered skull-cap, was impa- 
tient to get going as soon as his pa- 
pers were stamped. Down the road, a truck 
waited, piled high with his possessions, his 
wih mi fo^r^ldren sitting on top. Be- 
yond an op»en iron gate, a guardhouse with 
three Kalashnikov-slung mujahideen and 
a display case showing a variety of anti- 
personnel mines, a sign said; "WelccMBnevto 
the Islamic State of Afgharustan." 

After 10 years in a refugee camp in Pa- 
kistan, Salauddin was going hcane. On the 
same day, and every day, about 6,000 Af- 
ghans like him and his family pass through 
m(S border gates at Torkham, 
with farm animals, roofing tim- 
bers, wheat sacks, rope-beds 
and bicycles strapped into 
wildly decorated trucks. 

Scores of people are still get- 
ting killed and maimed in bat- 
tles between rival mujahideen 
groups in the capital Kabul, but 
to the Afghan refugees the 14 
years of war in their country 
ended in Afsril with the fall of 
the Najibullah reginae onc€ 
backed by Moscow. 

The flow of returnees has 
since been rapidly onptying the 
Pakistan refugee camps that 
held about 2.7 million people at 
tite peak. Since the start (rfllii 
year, nearly 600,000 Afghans have i?ettimed 
-— 225,000 in June alone. 

"It is one of the largest spontaneous 
Repatriations in our organisation's history," 
said Pierce Gerety, deputy head of the UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees (unhcr) 
te niids^. "It is taking place with mini- 
mal assistance and largely organtml hy &e 
refugees themselves." 

The return migration is removing one 
ol the nightmares the A%hanistan war cre- 
ated for Pakistan — that the millior\s of 
Afghan refugees, with their fierce tribal 
cd^, i^^d become a permanent pres- 
ence in the Northwest Frontier Province 
and keep infusing the politics of the gun 
throughout the coimtry. 

ITie path back begins at oiie of nine 
centres run by the unhcr. Here, family 
heads trade in their refugee camp ration 
entitlement for a repatriation allowance of 
Rs 3^ (US$132) and 300 kilog^Wi 
wh@^ iuidgid exM^,;^ to support an svet- 



age family of six people for three months. 
The returnees have to pay for their own 
transport (Salauddin paid Rs 4,200 to hire 
his truck), seed, and housing materials. 
■ -^'^(^ »'«fcd^lE»f the'-#tti»«ite,--«ftc^^' 
their trucks head down the 74 kilometre, 
two-lane highway to Jalalabad, is uncer- 
tain. Salauddin went back on a scouting 
trip by himself. "My house in Logar is de- 
stroyed, and the irrigation system is 
wrecked," he said. "I'll probably go and 
look for work in Kabul, maybe as a driver 
because I've been driving a taxi in Paki- 
stan. But people in Kabul were also having 
a hard time when I went there. The Dostam 
militia were stopping people, taking their 
watches and jewelry." 

Mohammad Khan, a farmer from near 




On the road to home in Afghanistan. 



Jalalabad who was returning home with 
his eight dependents, had also been back 
to look first. "There is no shade in my vil- 
lage," he said. "There are no tre^ Mt, m 
walls, no irrigation channels." 

The first thing he plans to do is build a 
shelter, and then start planting the seeds 
he brought from Pakistan. He knows that 
some people from his village have been 
killed by some of the millions of mines 
scattered across Afghaiustan. "I do not 
know how we will deal with these things," 
Khan said. "I will ask God to help me." 

Thfei meagreness of the help being given 
to the returnees is something that shames 
many international officials. The 350,000 
Cambodian refugees, by contrast, get free 
transport home, housing, and nin£»^iS^i^ 
food supply. Or\ly US$29.4 million has 
been pledged humanitarian aid for Af- 
ghaiustan for the second half of this year. 

Out of this, US$18.8 miition is ear- 
marked for the r^irtziitfon grants, and it is 



being paid out at tte*aie«f 1:^2 million a 
week. Anv new pledges are remitted 
through to the National Bank of Pakistan 
in Peshawar wtthiw-^ hdtirs. Opiating 
with almost zero cash reserves, UNHCR of- 
ficials worry that at any moment they 
might have to turn away huge numbers of 
would-be returnees ^ whidh c®i3M cause 
massive unrest. 

What is left over in the pledged amount 
for food aid, heal^«wi8^^ «i$|@iatim 
of agriculture and mine clearance within 
Afghanistan is pitifully small. The ending 
' of wheat supplies from the former Soviet 
Union and the huge numbers going back 
create the prospect of mass star\'ation un- 
less more crops are planted this summer 
and more aid donated. 

"There will be a very serious situation if 
more funds are not forthcoming," said 
Behon Sevan, the UN secretary-general's 
personal representative on Afghanistan. 
"Unless there are funds for agriculture, 
there will be a rush to urban centres which 
are ah-eady bursting. All conditions should 
be created so people can go back and im- 
mediately start working in the fields." 

"For example, we have 
asked for money to buy seeds 
for these people, but not a sin- 
gle dollar has been pledged," 
he said. "The emphasis ft on 
getting them across, not on 
what happens inside. We are 
asking for basic requirements, 
the minimum for survival. The 
Afghans deserve better" 

Many things are pushing 
the Afghans back. They are 
aware that sooner or later the 
rations in the camp will stop 
and that employment in Paki- 
stan is getting harder to find 
and they want to get in before 
the money runs out. They want 
to get back and get houses built 
and crops harvested before winter sets in. 
Some fear being left isolated in Pakistan 
without the protection of fellow tribes- 
men. 

Even without a change of government, 
the UN was expecting about 100,000 to re- 
turn this year, against about 40,000 who 
went back in 1991. With the new order in 
Kabul, the flow has become a flood. "My 
country is now free, so it is time to go," 
said farmer Mohammad Khan. 

The Afghans are far more optimistic — 
or stoic — about the prospects for their re- 
turn titan many of the foreign aid workers. 
But, they are not going back ignorant about 
the conditior\s at home. For years, many of 
the men slipped out of the open camps, 
Across the open border, to fight the Soviets 
or the Najibullah regime and do a little 
fanning on the side. Some from nearby ar- 
eas have already been sending youngs: 
people across to start the planting, while 
dependants remain in the camps. ■ 
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Try Again in Afghanistan 



By lbi#<if %}.He(t lUiadiy 



Ai;ril()ll(;il the mm in Af- 
^^haiii.slaii no longer nuikt\s 
iM-adliiics ii) (lie WosI, (ho 
sulffiiiif^ of lltc Alghaiis i.s siyi 
ronipaiabk' lo thai (il Uif Soinaiis 
and Hosiiiaiis 

Heavily ariticd livul groups 
Itavc caiisc-d iniicit (k-slruction 
and killing in tlic past four 
inonllis They have looted public 
and privalc ()roprrly nn a very 
large scale and have engaged in 
mass kidnap))ing of the rcsiclrnLs 
ol Kaliiil. 'Ihry have IreqiienLly 
shelled residctiiial areas in the 
cily, killing thousands and forcing 
hundreds of thousands of people 
Urfim for salefy in other prov- 
inces or wiU#*'lhe country The 
inlerim goveriuneiU does not ex- 
ercise any meaningful authority 
over Kabul or the rest of the 
country It is just one of the many 
armed grou|)s involved ii\ this dc- 
slruttion and killing. 

The main reason for this chaos 
ai>d violence is that numerous 
heavily armed gioups want to 
dominate Ihe country but lack the 
r)f»wef'io prevail over the others. 
They aie also unable to form alli- 
ances with other groups to defeat 
llicir cofnm(>n opponents. Mo.st of 
these armed groups aie sujv 
porled by Psktotan, Iran, or Saudi 
Afhbfe. Ttif itftt*tisily of violence 
between these groups reflects the 
intensity of rivalries ii\ the Middle 
East, twf*«1iiiiy-^f#lW**f*fy" Saucli 
Arabia and Iran. 

The sudden collapse of (he 
c(OTmmtMSt- (-eglnn* fast ApHI cre- 
ated a military anrl i)oiilical vac- 
uum lhal eiicoiuaged a struggle 
fof |wtwrr tttnt»tij* tftt*^ rhf fie^kl-mrd 
groups Siune of the leading con- 
(endeis for power, such as Ahmed 



matyai, believed lhal controlling 
Kabul vvould enable them to 
estiiWfsh iherf authority through- 
out Ihe (ouHlry This ex|)lains the 
feiocily of the figliling, and, con- 
s<'<)uently, Ihe exTreme suffering 
of liie people in K,il)ui 

l"or( !'s loyal lo the mlei in\ gov - 
t'nifneiil ai(> in( apable of es- 
lahli'^hmg their conlrol over 
Kabul or the lesl of llir coimlry 
but (hr.ir opponcnt.s ( aruiol defeal 
those forces either. Most of these 
armed groui)s, which had gaine<l 
legitimacy during the war against 
the Soviet invaders, have now, be- 
cause of their utlei disregaril for 
hun\an life, pretty much ex- 
haust€#t^4r legitimacy 

The interim government, un- 
able to provide security, cannot 
attract W[eE#i#li^M fMtnctul iis- 
sisUmce. The government is 
broke. Similarly, in the absence of 
peace 'antf -wticrf et;oHtmttc re- 
construction lannot be ' pro- 
moted. This niakes life luirdcr for 
the people and ailds to llic finan- 
cial crisis of Ihe government. 

However, this new political and 
mililary stalemate hits created an 
environment that may help the 
United Nati(>ns to negotiate a 
crimffteM^tiWcf )ioiitical set- 
tlement for the conflict. The UN 
must soon renew its efforts to 
achieve peace in AfgliaJiislan. 

ENDING foreign financial 
and military aid to the var- 
ious armed groups is a pre- 
requisite for the success of a po- 
litical solution. The UN must 
convince Saudi Arabia, Iriui, and 
Pakistan to terminate tlieir finan- 
cial and niilita^mi^fMWt ftjf Ihelr 
Afghan clients. 

Inasmuch as tlu; efforts of 
each regional power to establish 
iLs donunance in Afghanistan 
have been counteracted by rival 
|)owers, it is quite likely that these 
stiitcs will soon realize that no 



one can achieve t|ui( k and lasting 
victory in Afghanistan and yyill 
enti their futile rivalry there. The 
UN had made significant progress 
in Ihi.s r<rg;iril before the collapse 
of the comttnlhf^t reguue Ikst 
April. Now, once again, the pros- 
pecl.s are bright lor a successful 
UN initiative. 

The UN must also pursue its 
earlier cfforLs lo convene a meet- 
ing of soMve GOf) prominent Af- 
Itbans to elect an inlerim govern- 
n\enl. Allliongh Ihe list that the 
UN has prejiaied may not be a 
perfeclly represent alive one, il iS: 
cerlainiy more representative 
Ihai) I lie "decisionmaking" and 
"( onsultative" councils lhal the 
ciiirenl powerless governnKMit 
iias esUiblislu'd. lli)oii the elec- 
tion of the new inlerim govern- 
meiil, Ihe iiilernalion;il commu- 
luiv should provide the new 

government with political and fi- 
nancial suppoit. The interim gov- 
ernment should promptly build a 
new defense and security force. 

International aid should pro- 
vide Ihe new defense force with 
ade(iuale weapons to effectively 
deal with any challenger. Of 
course, the defense force should 
be n()n|)artisan; but the gtwern- 
ment should allow former 
rmtjaludcen lo join the defense 
force on an individual basis. 

The intensity of ethnic, sectar- 
ian, and regional confiicts in Af- 
ghanistan has increased subsUin- 
tially in the past few years. These 
issues should be addressed after 
the restoration of |)eacc and the 
rebuilding of sUite institutions 
The current level of instability 
t)roi«otes cxtreniisni and does not 
allow a lasting resolution of these 
confiicts. Tlie interim gov- 
efft**lfeift#toukJ prepare a consti- 
tution for the country. Controver- 
sial issues must be justly resolved, 
wiihin tlie framework of national 



Ti^ of Afghan refugees flows mto Pakistan 



ISLAMABAD. PakuUn — After 
oeariy a week oi dodging rebel rock- 
ets, sleeping in roadside ditches and 
foraging for food and water, thousands 
il Al^^iuis have streamed across the 
timikt into Pakistan, United Natkms 
■^milk said yesterday. 

.IlKked into trucks, the refiig|Bet» 
moMiy women and cfaiklren, tnm$ 
won and weny. Oth^ fH^nsd ii 
nHkkoveied ambiiiaaces. 

Waning rebel iacdooa have sho- 
wered thounBds of rockets on tke 
Af|^ capital, Kabul, ance Aug. L 
kflUog and miiimgtltimmili, aioat^ 



civiUans. In the past week ak»e. 1,000 
have been killed, the govemmeat said. 

Entu'e neighborhoods have been de- 
stroyed, hospitals are overflowing with 
wounded, and both water and electric- 
ity were cut several days ago. . • 

"My God, my family is living under 
a mulberry tree. We found what was 
left of our house. It was hopeless. We 
left." sakl weary refugee Mohammad 
Gul in Pakistan. 

Until last week, the United Natkms 
High Commisskmer for Refugees in 
Pakistan was scramUins to help nearly 
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a third of Pakistan's 3 miUon Afghan 
refugees return home. But the exodus 



unity, during the conslituUonai 

discussions 

The constitution ought to be 
based on dcmf)crary and the right 
to political participation for all 
groups and individuals. After the 
ratification of the constitution by 
a con.stittiti«iiar convention, par- 
liamentary elections should be 
held under UN supervision; teams 
of observers from international 
institutions concerned with the 
fairness of elections, such as the 
Carter Center, should also be al- 
lowed lo monitor the elections 
The results of the elections should 
|)rovi(le the basis for the forma- 
tion of a pojjularly ^jet$fd;|«OT«|^«t 
nent government. 

The people of Afghanistan are 
crying out for inlernalional hel() 
lo end the bloodshed. Aided by 
the new military and political 
sialemalc, the UN must renew ii.s 
efforl.s to achieve peace there. 
The Uniletl Sfca<«.*,'#«^»n, tuul the 
European Cominunily ought to 
.supi)ort the UN role - not for .stra- 
tegic considerations, but because 
of their support for popularly 
elecled governments and concern 
for life and Iwiimi rights through- 
out the world. 

mAuwar-vl-Haq Alimlij is pro- 
fessor of ]>oli(iral scicttcr til 
I'lovidrnrc Collegp. 
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uig. 

U.N. official Reidnout Wanrooy sakl 
the refugees arriving in Pakistan are 
only a small percentage of those flee- 
ing Kabul, most of whom seek ^Iter 
in the countryskle. 

At least 20,000 Afghans were 
huddled on the banks of the Kabul 
River, 8 miles east of the capital, wait- 
ing for transportati(Ni anywhere. 

Shamal, a guerrilla commander in 
tte e»^em city lb IMbad, (^aded 



by telephone tor toed tor the retugees. 

"We just don't have anything to 
give them. They are arriving with 
nothing," he sakl. 

Much of Afghanistan's countryside 
is littered with land mines and deci- 
mated by warfare, and Wanrooy 
warned that without an injection of 
emergency food supp^. ma^ 'ii^ 
^arve. 

Few countries have heeded a 
3-month-old appeal from U.N. Secre 
tary-General Boutros Boutros Ghali 
for $181 million to help refugees re- 
turn home and to feed millions of Afg- 
hans displaced in their own country, 
Wanrooy said. ^ 

"I'm afraid a lot of them will die in 
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AFGHANISTAN: THE STRUGGLE WITHIN, 
a film by Rafi Ameer, will be shown 
at the Downtown Community TV Cen- 
ter on Saturday, October 23 at * 
7:30 p.m. There wiH ^ a 4t*- 
cussion of the f ilm a® #s live 
music performances. Admission $3. 
On December 10, the film will be 
shown at The Asia Society, also 
with a panel on the situation in 
Afghanistan. Panelists will in- 
clude B««»ett RubiB & ^aia Tsrzi. 
Details' in thm «xt' <^*-., 
necticut PBS stations will air the 
film on October 14th at 11 p.m* 
(Check your local listings.) 



From the Editor: 

The news f rom is so bad 

we're ready to believe the 
story that new graffiti on walls 
left standing in Kabul says 
"Take your seven donkeys & give 
us ..J^'isk our 



It 



Thanks to all of yoxi who sent 
iii^OMat'f iii'^ #fi 0'^iHit'i^%i^#' 
and everything else. Please 
keep it up. And don't forget 
to send us abstracts. We know 
some of you are giving papers. 
The ^&aSl%fi&"T6T""t%%^wmt' 
is November 1. 




The 26th Annual Meeting of f^©, KIDDLE MST 
STUDIES ASSOCIATION will tak«#iace at the 
Hilton Hotel in Portland, Oregon from 
October 29 - Nov. 1, 1992. There are two 
panels scheduled on Afghanistan: 
Friday, Oct. 30 from 1:30 - 3:30 p.m. THE 
SllRCH FOR SOLUTIONS TO THE CRISES IN AF- 
GHANISTAN, chaired by Siddieq Mdisrg#f » 
Panelists include Ludwig Adamec, Mmzti 
Shahrani, Grant Farr & Ralph Magnus. 
Saturday, October 31 from 8:00 - 10:00 a.m . 
STATE OF THE ART OF AFGHAN STUDIES, chaired 
by Senzil Nawid. Papers include "An Anthro- 
pological Survey" by Amin Tarzi; "The Status 
of Economic Inforffiation" by M.S. Nooptoy; 
"A Revisionist View of the Afghan War'' by 
David Gibbs; "Contemporary Persian Litera- 
ture in Afghanistan" by S. Wall Ahmadi; & 
"The State of the Art in Political Science 
Sttttiies" by Ralph Magnus. Robert McChesney 
will be the il&cugiwiit . 

Other panels which may be of interest in- 
clude CURRENT CULTURAL & POLITICAL TRENDS 
IN CENTRAL ASIA on Oct. 29th from 1:30 - 3:30 ; 
THEMES & ARTISTRY: THE MANY FACES OF JALAL" 
AL-DIN RUMI on October 29th from 4-6 . 
fhere are a number of panels on Turkic & 
Persian literature' scheduled. Registration 
at the door is $7S C$iO for 

Plan ahead so you can attend a concert of 
MUSIC OF AFGHANISTAN by Shah Wall Taranasaz 

& Aziz Herawi at 
Queens College, Flush- 
ing, NY, on January 
9th at 8 p.m. Tii^^ts 
will be $12 and wmf^ 
be ordered in advance 
from WORLD MUSIC 
INSTITUTE, 49 West 
27th Street, Suite 
810, New York, NY 




* 87 Lafayette Street, NYC. (212) 966-4510, 



I ."^pipawB ^I^A- ^hm ' Insti- 
tute & enclose a 
stamped, self -addressed 
envelope. 

RECENT PUBLICATION 

"My search for Nader 
Ali," story & photos 
by Tony O'Brien, in 
the August issue of 
LIFE MAGAZINE. 

(More on page 32.) 



Full Agony of liwrig War 
Convulses Afghan Capital 



By Molly Moore 



KABUL, Afghanistan — The rocky 
roads that snake out of the Afghan cap- 
ital are jammed these days with families 
fleeing two weeks of brutti artillery 
bombardmertt and the anarchy of war- 
ring ethnic factions looting and terror- reliance on the formerly pro-Naji- 
i2ing residents. bullah Uzbeks and because Rabbani 

Overloaded trucks and buses and be- has been too skm in purging his 
draggled families on foot await lulls in 



and central Afghanistan, including 
ethnic Tajik and ethnic Hazara mu- 
jaheddin. President Burhanuddin 
'MMM ift a lia^ mi^ieddni lead- 
er. 

Hekmatyar said be attacked the 
Kabul gomninent because of its 



the fighting to run a gantlet of military 
posts that mark the territories of rival 
commanders. Trucks and buses of ref- 
ugees line the roads as far away as Pak- 
istan, a treacherous 10-hour drive to the 
east. Thousands of homeless families 
huddle in campsites ak>ng the rpads for 
miles outside Kabul. 

"My house is destroyed. I have left 
everything." said Monammed Babrak. a 
civil engineer who was herding his wife 
and six daughters into the back of a 
crowded truck. "I lived here ail during 
the civil war. After all that, now I am 
forced to leave. " • 

During the 14-year war between Af- 
ghanistan's Soviet-backed communist 
g^fWttent and U.S.-supported muja- 
heddin guerrillas, this city was an oasis 
of relative calm. It was heavily defended 
by the government — and, for years, by 
the Soviet army — and its population 
swelled during the war as refugees from 
the devastated countryside sought safe- 
ty here. 

But four months after a mujaheddin 
government took over from the col- 
lapsed authority of president Najibullah, 
tut exchange of destroctkm among 
Afghanistan's ethnk and reUgious 
militias contiimes. koA mm^ it li 
Kabul's turn. 

For two weeks, the mujaheddin 
faction of Gulbuddin Hekmatyar has 
leveled entire bk)cks of Kabul with 
artillery and rockets in an assault 
more violent than any on Kabul dur- 
ing the mujaheddin's war against 
the former communists and their 
Soviet-army backers. An estimated 
1,400 people have been kiUed or 
wounded in the past two weeks. 

But many refugees sakl they 
were fleeing even tiwugh their own 
homes have been untouched. Kabul 
has become a city of anarchy, they 
sakl, where fighters routinely as- 
sault and rob citizens <A rival ethnk 
groups. Although the government 
has imposed a 10 p.m. curfew, the 
streets are deserted by dusk. 

Tou cannot even wear a watch 
on the streets of Kabul without fear 
that someone will steal it from you." 
said one man who has lived here fcK* 
25 years. 

In A|Hil, the mujahedcKn captWed 
Kabul, with control of most of the 
city falling to forces from northern 



forces of military officers apfMed 
by the former communist regime. 

Hekmatyar's critks noted that he 
also has allied with ex-communist 
officers who share his Pashtun lu- 
tkmabsm. Rabbani said the attacks 
were intended primarily to detta- 
bilize the government and dis- 
missed Hekmatyar and his repre- 
sentatives from the coalitkm gov- 
ernment's ruling council. 

Hekmatyar has said he has fired 
only at government military instal- 
latkms, but shells and missiles have 
slammed into resklential neighbor- 
hoods. One refugee stumbled 
across the border into Pakistan last 
week, sobbing that be had fost all 
seven of his chiMren when a bomb 
destroyed his house. 

Many of the weapons being used 
to batter Kabul were supplied by 
the United States. Hekmatyar re- 
ceived the highest quality — and one 
of the largest shares— <rf the U.S.- 
and Saudi-funded weapons funneled 
to the mujaheddin during their 14- 
year war against the onnmunists, 
according to Pakistani and Western 
intelligence officials interviewed 
this year. He has retamed large 
supplies of such weapons, whkh 
some military analysts in the region 
say could keep him well armed for 
another two yeirs. - ' 

Most of Kabul has been without 
electricity or water for more than a 
week, leading health offkials to 
warn oi the danger of cholera and 
other diseases. Two rockets de- 
stroyed a pharmacy operated by the 
IntematKMial Committee d ^ Red 
Cross. 

The ICRC has managed to truck 
some medical supplies into the dty, 
but hospitals are almost out of med* 
kines. according to Andreas Pfiff- 
ner, a Red Cross official. He said 
the Red Cross hospital, designed to 
accommodate 300 people, found 
itself trying to treat almost 500 in 
the first day! of the shelling. 

"Patients were lying every- 
where — on the floor and in every 
possible space," said Pfiffner. "It 
was difficult to walk in the hospitad." 

For the past few days, the road 
leading east from the city, where 



some of the most intensive shelling 
has occurred, has been a sea of sob- 
bing women, grim-faced men and 
frightened children. Women clung 
to the outsides of buses headed to- 
ward safety. Huge trucks were 
piled with beds, bicycles, and house- 
hold pi^essions--atK] sometimes 
two dozen or more peopje hUanced 
precariously on top. 

Many people escaped on foot, 
tugging cows or guiding small 
flocks of goats. One elderly man 
trudged down the road pushing a 
wheelbarrw«f |utt Of tt^ussed 
chickens. 

The village of Pul4Charkhi, site 
of Afghanistan's most notorious 
prison, on the eastern edge of 
Kabul, has become a gathering 
point Ux thousands of refugees 
seeking boaes headed eastward to- 
ward the city of Jalakibad and PA- 
istan. Last week, refugees filled the 
streets of the medieval mud-walled 
village. Bus drivers lined their 
brightly painted vehicles along the 
narrow dirt streets next to donkey 
carjls and horse-drawn wagons, 
shouting their destlaatkms: 
"Jaktefcad!" "Peshawar!" "Jaialabad!" 

Hundreds of makeshtft tents and 
straw huts have been erected akuig 
the shoulders <rf the highway and 
the muddy banks of the Kabul Riv- 
er, which slices through a gorge 
between craggy mountains east of 
the city. 

Some of the few remaining Unit- 
ed Natkms officers in Kabul visited 
the encampments last week, hoping 
to find ways to immde food, water 
and sanitation. Last week, women 
were washing dishes and clothes in 
the same ditches where children 
and men were urinating. 

U.N. official Robert Breen said 
that the United Nations— which has 
pulled all but four of its foreign 
staffers out of Kabul— originally 
believed the refugees would be able 
to return to the city qukkly. But 
now. with the roadside encamp- 
ments becommg overcrowded, 
Breen said, U.N. officials believe it 
could be weeks or months before 
iamilies can return to the city. 

The refugees' road of escape to 
the east is often ckned by crossfire 
as the factions battle with artillery 
and missiles from the hills on either 
skle. Even when there is no combat, 
many r^ugees say they have been 
harassed by the various groups that 
contit}l sections (rf the road. 

Kabul's refugees have scattered 
in many directions, making an ac- 
curate count diffkult. Some Afghan 
offictels said as many as 100,000 of 
the city's estimated 1.5 millkm res- 
idents have ited. Pakistani officials 
said ari aveiijie of 1.000 Kabul ref- 
ugees are crbaaing its border in the 
Khyber Pass regkm each day. 

The wave M refugees fleeing 



many Afghans, coming as an esti- 
mated 1 million refugees have re- 
turned to the"€0umry in the past 
year from camps in Pakistan and 
Iran, seeking to rebuild innumer- 
able villages d^reyed in the war 

Afghanistan's infighting is not 
limited to Kabul. Frequent combat 
has been reported between a Saudi- 
backed Sunni Muslim party and an 
Iranian-backed Shiite coalition west 
of the capital, and a separate con- 
flict has been imf^ m m road 
from Kabul north. 

Adobe forts and artillery stand in 
silhouette on ridges along the high- 
way linking Kabul with Pakistan. 
Travel along the roads connecting 
Afghanistan's largest towns is 
treacherous, with bandits from var- 
ious militias robbing and harassing 
travelers, frequently extorting pay- 
ment for allowing a car or truck to 
cross their territory. - . - 

Hekmatyar's associates say the 
shelling of Kabul will continue until 
the government purges its military 

forces of former communist o^ 
cers, sends Dostam's Uzbek forv^ 
out of Kabul and calls electwo^ 
The communists are still functiour 
ing." said Hekmatyar's tkn^. 
spokesman, Nawab Saleem, a ont;- 
tin»e student at Northern Virginia! 
Community College in suburb' 
Washington. "The mibtias sbou^ 
have bMn disbanded and M»nt h p. k 
to the villages." 

"This fighting is just for pow« 
sakl Yunus Khalis, an aging,, 
shtun tribal leader with a iL. 
flame-red, dyed beard who h^^Sf i 
pron^nt mujaheddin faction. ^ 

As has periodically been the^ca^ip 
in Afghan history, the rivabies^ 
ethnic groups are being fueled^cc^ 
outside. The weapons of the! cittr 
rent battles are left over from.ftl 
years in which the United Siiiu^ 
and Soviet Umon poured materiel 
into what proved to be the last£i^. 
War proxy fight. Wealthy Saudi ig- 
ligious foundations, militant Islanuc 
political groups in Iran, and a pf^- 
erful Pakistani Muslim fund^niQ^- 
taUst party continue to back .^!|)|^ 
Afghan group or another, accon^^ 
to military specialists and riipl p pa^ if^j t 
in the region. 

The combatants here are oiffr-.. 
whebningly young men raised in 
wartime who grew up with guof; 
slung over their shoulders. It is ijol. 
unusual to see boys as young atfj ^ 
with pistols strapped to tb»ir 
waists. 

Mohammed Babrak, the engineer 
whose home was di^oy^ 
watched his daughters settle i«to. 
the back of a crowded truck, and 
shook his head sadly as he turned to 
join them. "Peace will not come 
here anytime soon." 

WASHINGTON POST 8/23 
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Afghanistan: waiting for pea^e 



Tasavvar 

Anarchy and lawlessness 
reigns in Kabul. Tlie Afgiian 
capital IS receiving frequent 
showers of rockets ;uid mis- 
siles. Tliere exiiLs no central author- 
it}'. Each street is ruled by different 
armed groups, as Gulbuddin Hek- 
inetyar, tiie Hezb-i-Islami leader, has 
pointed out. Looting, plunder, theft 
and abductions are the order of the 
day. Kabul's citizens face acute 
shoruges of food and fuel. The ris- 
ing price of goods of daily use put 
these beyond the reach of the aver- 
age citizen. As a result, a large num- 
ber of .\fghan families have fled 
from Kabul to other cities. Some of 

them have also reached Peshawar. 
According to some newspaper re- 
ports, some three liundred thousand 
Afghans have crossed the borders 
into neighbouring Tajikistan, a' 
newly independent Muslim Republic 
of the former Soviet Union. 

President Prof. Burhanuddin 
Rabbani, has so far not succeeded in 
forging unity among parties. Even 
after more than three montlis since 
the estabhshment of an Islamic gov- 
ermnent m Kab"l no mn-or break- 
|iirough has beta achi'eyc^i by'.jjie 
.giujahideen to' consolidate them-' 
selves in power. Hie provinces are 
more autonomous than ever. Five 
provinces of the North are run by 
Rashid Dostum, head of powerful 
Gelam Jam militia. The Southern 



province of Nangarhar which is 
being governed by a joint Mu- 
jahidcen Shura has tlu-own away its 
ail!|giance to the Kabul goverranent. 
■'Mattlvi funus Khalis, head of his 
.owi faction of the Hezb-i-Islanii, has 
suspended his membership of the 
Leadership Council and has with- 
drawn his support. Prof, Sayyaf is 
also not pleased with the present set 
up in the capital. Hekmatyar has 
built up military pressure against tiie 
regime, though liis nominated Prune 
Miiuiter Ustad Abdul Saboor Ririd is 
helplessly trjing to ascertain his au- 
thority. 

Hekmatyar vehemently demands 
tlie removal of the Uzbek militia 
from Kabul wliile Defence Minlst^ 
Alunad Shah Masoud, who aUgnei 

with Rasliid Dostum, is not ready to 
forego his military strength by ex- 
pelling the militia from Kabul. 

According to the latest reports, 
Hekmatyar has not yet given a dead- 
line for this purpose, but war can 
break out any time. He has autho- 
rized his men to. fire at military 
planes. And if war is ensued to set- 
tle the scores, horrendous civilian 
casualties are feared. Afglian nation 
wlio suffered heavily during the last 
decade and a half of foreign invasion 
.cannot bear the lirunt of a'yet an'-.' . 

ptijpr mroUm^miiiiiilM i m-m 

Kabul is humming with roaming 
armed groups causing big hazards 
to the citizens. Some of these gangs 
have occupied state ^Juidings tftd 
even a few ministries as weU. Some 



two weeks back, the government 
tried to clear the capital of such un- 
licensed (unauthori2ed) groups, but 
this 'clean up operation' had to be 
suspended half way due to the re- 
sentment showed by certain parties. 
Kabul remains under threat as long 
as the warring sides do not come to 
a a mutually acceptable, and, more 
importantly, a lasting agreement. 
What is required is political acumen 
oh the part of Afghan leadership. 
. Like all nations of the world, they 
can also devise ways and means best 
suited to their own culture, to get 
out of the quagmire of problems 
they are stuck in. 

There are many incentives to 
mske peace. One such is that a sta- 
ble government in Kabul wUI attract 

world aid. The repatriation of 5 mil- 
lion refugees to their homeland will 
also get a boost. Rehabilitation and 
reconstruction of Afghanistan are 
two gigantic tasks in front of Afglian 
leadership. Mines clearance will take 
years and decades. All these jobs are 
to be done by Afghans themselves. 
World Community will doubtlessly 
come to their help only if they 
(Afghans) help themselves. 

Frontier Post 8/17 



It must be remembered that 
more war will only pave the way for 
Afglianistan's disintegration, besides. 
I rtost^bilising the whole region..lt is 
necessary therefore that personal 
grudges and selfish attitudes be 
done away with. Personal and party 
interests should now be put beliind 
nationianialitiKli"' 




Govt concerned about arms 
smuggling to Hezb-i-Islami 



ASHRAF HASHMI 

ISLAMABAD, Sept 2: The Fed- 
eral Government is understood to 
have taken a serious view of the 
activities of a rcligio-political 
party which in total disregard to 
Pakistan's position is reportedly 
engaged in smuggling arms and 
manpower to help Hekmatyar 
group in its fight against President 
Rabbani's government. These ac- 
tivities are considered as an at- 
tempt to sabotage Pakistan's neu- 
trality in the on-going Af- 
ghanistan war. 

A Foreign Office spokesman 
when asked to comment on a 
report published in The Muslim 
to the effect that 14 trucks load- 
ed with heavy arms were stopped 
■ at Torkhum border said that the 
report was self-explanatory. He 
said the government was to con- 
duct a top-level inquiry to ascer- 
tain if some secret agency was in- 
volved and who had forged the 
permission letter for carrying 



these arms in the name of a 
responsible ofTicer of a secret 

agency. 

The spokesman said that one of 
the reasons to seal the borders 
along Afghanistan was to stop the 
smuggling of arms and manpow- 
er. "Pakistan is strictly following 
a policy of non-interference in 
Afghanistan's internal affairs and 
the government would ensure 
that no arms were sent from 
Pakistan to any of the warring 
factions inside Afghanistan. 

The government, he said, has 
also checked the inflow of the Af- 
ghan refugees as it did not want 
the revival of the refugee 
problem. "Pakistan is in full 
agreement with the proposal of 
the governor of Ningarhar 
province that the refugees camps 
should be established in his 
province and the aSlistance to 

them from the United Nations 
should get to j^m directly. 
Pakistan, he said ih^dtlM ttso help 



in sending relief goods to those 
refugees who had been forced to 
leave their houses in Kabul by the 
civil war there. 

Pakistan, the spokesman said, 
had done its best to bring about 
peace in Kabul and was keen that 
<h« cease-fire there was durable. 
The Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Siddique Kanju, during 
his recent visit to Kabul had 
helped in the process of peace as 
a result of which an agreement 
between the Hekmatyar group 
and President Raboani was 
signed. Pakistan, he said hoped 
the agreement would be im- 
plemented and the two sides 
would come to a conference ta- 
ble to settle their differences. • • 




Sh ahada t ' 
9/3 i 



The spokesman said the 
Governments of Pakistan and 
Iran had been in constant touch 
over the developments in Af- 
ghanistan. He said that these con- 
tacts and consultation at the 
higher level would continue. 

He expressed the hope that the 
forthcoming visit of tne Iranian 
President, Hujatuleslam Ali Ak- 
bar Hashmi Rafsanjani would fur- 
ther facilitate our concerted ef- 
forts to bring peace in the war 
' torn Afghanistan. | 

THE MUSLIM 9/3 
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On Day of Rest, the Only Battles 
in Kabul Are in Cockfi^t Ring 

ByMARKFINEMAN ■ . ■■ ■ ■ ' 

TIMES STAFF WRITER 

KABUL, Afghanistan— The scene in Babur's Gardens on 
Friday, Afghanistan's official day of rest, hardly befit a city on 
the eve of destruc^^ 

With just 48 hours left before a deadline for surrender or war, 
the betting was as fast and furious as ever in the garden's daylong 
cockfights, a century-old tradiUon that is a fitting metaphor for a 
country so long at war. 

Old men sat in clumps nearby, betting on dice and cards. There 
were jokes and laughter, smiles and hugs and a line of children 
waiting for a rickety carnival ride. 

Friday seemed an ordinary day in the park of Afghanistan's 
ancient warrior king— except for a brief and telling scene at 
Babur's simple hillside tomb. ^ - 

A moujahedeen commander loyal to the hard-line rebel leader 
Guibuddin Hekmatyar, the man who has threatened to take this 
dty by force, approac hed an American correspondent 

wanmander Mohammed Abdtir f injj and waitmg to see what hap- 

(. If pens." 

So, it a^ared. was, jfte r^t of 
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Gufar was cautious at first. It was, 
; aftftr all, the first time in 13 years 
<ff guerrilla war he had legally 
entered his enemy's stronghold 
, uiisuniied. And it was just hours 
■''0&y from his leader's promised 
War of destruction: Hekmatyar 
Vl«d vowed to attack Kabul if its 
^ gWated regime fails to yield it to 
\ffy^ifiouj(iJiedeenhyS\m6sLy. 
rr -^-Oaffar wore his black beard long 
iT! ;„|^>is turban wrapped loose in the 
' ""style of his fundiunentalist party 
lekder. But he had a message far 
j different from the threats issued 
I ; fitolh ftekmatyar's camp. 

; V '"We commanders have thought 
L . it Over and decided that if Hekma- 
; .^a? does not agree to form a 
Action with all the other mouja- 
H^Wwn groups, we will go ahead 
. attff start it without him," Gaffar 
i^Af^a in whispered tones, referring 
* 1 tSl ' moderate rebel coalition that 
laid been negotiating an orderly 
(aransfer of power to the Muslim 
gaermas since the fall of Afghan 
dicteitor Najibullah last week. 

."We can come to Kabul. We can 
dOTiie into town. In fact, we can 
capture Kabul anytime we want to 
now. But we commanders don't 
to be any fighting." 

T n fact, the mission that brought 
v^Gaffar into the capital was to 
niel^tiate, to meet surreptitiously 



I- 



i Kabul on Friday. 

Outside the nation's only televi^ 
sion station, a single sentry guard- 
ed the outer compound wall. An- 
other soldier was stretched out 
asleep atop the tank posted outside 
th6 country's telecommunications 
, center. Markets bustled, the traffic 
jammed, and colorful weddings 
filled the city's hotel baUrooms. 

But with a dizzying array of 
heavily armed moujahedeen 
^ups— known as moderates in 
the spectrum of Afghan guerrilla 
politics— now in firm control of 
every entrance to the city, Friday 
had another quality to it just below 
the surface. It was a day, most 
people spent discussing and con- 
sidering the implications of the 
Islamic "moujahedeen govern- 
ment" that seems -imminent in a 
city long ruled by secular, socialist 
regimes. 

A merchant on Kabul's famed 

Chicken Street, where beer, liquor 

and imported food are abundant, 

simply slashed his forefinger 

across his throat when asked what 

will happen to his trade the day the 

^noujahedeen come to paw&f 
capital. 

Abdul Qadir, who has been run- 
ning his carnival ride in Babur's 
Gardens for the past year, also 



With Afghan army officers from his seemed deeply concerned. The 

hdmeregionof the Ghorban Valley crude, homemade merry-go- 

nbrth of Kabul and persuade them ™"nd, made of rickety iron, wob- 
to join forces with the coalition. belts and an aging Russian 

•*! don't know the future," he engine, is a big personal invest- 

concluded, stressing that he delib- "^ent, he said, an attempt to aug 
erately left his weapons behind in i "^^nt his meager government sala 



his viUage. "But our mission is 
finished. We have made these 
contacts to make Afghanistan one 
country. Now, we are just watch- 



ry of 10,000 Afghanis per month 
(about $12.50). 

"I don't know," Qadir said, when 
asked whether the moujahedeen 

f. "I hope not 



It's nice for the children." 

But when asked whether he is 
afraid to live under a government 
of Islamic rebels, Qadir added: 
"Yes, of course, I am a traffic 
policeman. And already, the salary 
'4s not enough for my family. It's 
pot even enough for bread." 

But over at the cockfight ring„ 
there was much more optimism. 

As the two birds chosen for the 
morning match pecked each other 
ferociously, wiUi dozens of men 
screaming out wagers and odds and 
passing tens of thousands of Af- 
ghanis from hand to hand, one of 
the regime's technocrats concluded 
that the moujahedeen probably will 
not shut down the fights. 

"It's tradition," said Mohammed 
Razaq Zada, the general director of 
the foreign department of the 
static-owned Bai^ of Afghanistan, 
who said he comes each week, as 
his father did for nearly 50 years, 
because he enjoys the action and ' 
the gambling. 

Zada was asked whether he is 
concerned that a new Islamic - 
based leadership will change the 
nation's fundamental principles, 
including the banking system that 
has been his life. 

"I'm not a political man," he said. 
"I'm a banking man. And the way I 
see it maybe the persons in charge 
change, but the system will not ; 
change." 

Suddenly, there were shouts. 
One of the birds had taken a large . 
chunk of flesh out of the other. 

"You see?" shouted an elderly "j 
nnian in a wool fez and sunglasses 
seated on the ground nearby. "Al- 
ways fighting in Afghanistan." 

But on the hillside overlooking 
the cockfights, one could see a 
far more dramatic image of the war 
that has already killed nearly 2 
million people and maimed 2 mil- 
lion more. A 14 -year-old boy 
named Sakhi was pla3ring with his 
friends beside Babur's tomb. Their 
sport for the day was a practical 
one: shooting birds with homemade 
shngshots to augment their eve- 
ning meal. But it was hard for 
Sakhi to join in. 

He leaned on a battered old 
crutch as he explained that he had 
been a shepherd before his family 
was forced to flee the fighting in 
the Parwan Valley north of Kabul. 
He was walking with his sheep one 
day when he stepped on a land 
mine, one of the estimated 10 
million mines strevoi across the 
Afghan countryside. He lost his left 
leg. He was 11. 

" "No work," he said, when asked 

what he does all day. "No offers. 

•Tm^tee."^ 
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On June 23, 1992, the ATLANTA JOURNAL /ATLANTA CONSTITUTION published a special report, 
WOMEN OF THE VEIL, written by Deborah Scroggins with photographs by Jean Shifrin. Parts 
of the 'aiftifele ireprinted in the WISCONSIN STATE JOURNAL on 7/26. We have repro- 
duced the parts pertalttin^ to Afghanistan. 



By Otborah Scrofigira 

Cox News Service 

ASADABAD, Afghanistan — There were women 
who broke the rules in this stronghold of Islanuc free- 
dom fighters. 

One was a 14-year-old girl who six months ago 
refused to marry the man of her parents' choice. Her 
brother executed her with his Kalashnikov rifle. 

Another was a teen-ager who recently ran away 
with a \faf. Family elders took three days to track 
them down in the mountains. The boy's father shot his 
son in the head. The girl's father flogged her to death. 

Toj Bibi whispers these tales sitting cross-legged 
on her floor. She has never broken the rules. 

At the age of 30, Toj Bibi can count on one hand the 
number of times a year her husband permits her to 
leave the four mud walls surrounding his house. Only 
in his company. Even then, only to visit relatives, at- 
tend a wedding or go to a funeral. 

She has never sfwken to a nian outside her immedi- 
ate family. She has never seen the world outside her 
courtyard except through the 2-by-5 inch eyehole of 
mesh netting in the tent-like garment called a chadri 
that covers her from head to toe. 

Toj Bibi has been pregnant nearly every year since 
she was married at IS. Six sota and four daogbters 
survived. She fears her husband may take a second 
wife or even divorce her if she does not have more 
children. 

She knows it is not like this for women ev erywhere . 
"Bbt ^t can we do? These are oar ctistoms, our reli- 
gion," she said. "We can only wait for death." 

Until last month, the traditions that confine Toj 
Bibi did not have the force of law even in Afghanistan, 
one of the most remote countries in the world. In the 
capital, Kabul, women wore blue jeans. Iliey went to 
school and held jobs alongside men. 

But these small freedoms ended when Islamic 
rebels overthrew the Communist govanunent after 14 
years of civil war. The victorious giMnrUla factions 
have agreed on only two things. 

The first makes it a crime for women in Kabal to 
appear in public with any part of their body oncov- 
efed except their hands, feet and faces. The second 
makes Islam the law of the land. 

In imposing their fundamentalist vision of Islam on 
women, the Afghan guerrillas are at the f ow rfr c i i it of a 
political movement with ambitldtaii far iK^0-ibt 
mountains of their country. . . ts^^ 

Women's rights in the Middle E^ast have always 
been intertwined with the issues of democracy and 
cultural identity. Like democracy itself, feminism 
grew out of a Western concept of human rights that is 
inimical to traditional Islamic political thinking. 
These rights were imposed in an effort to cat(:h up 
with a historic enemy, the Wwt. - 's< ~< - 

The liberty of women is the first camuMf the Is- 
lamic counterrevolution. « . • 

When Islamic governments come to power, dealing 
with "sexual anarchy" is much easier than coping 
with extremes of wttBlth and povo^, frthnto^^y^edg 
and illiteracy. 

"Women divert attention from the real problems," 
said Hina Jilani, a Pakistani lawyer and human rights 
activist in Lahore, the ancient royal residence of In- 
dia's Mogul conquerors. 

As a result, women are losing legal rights in Is- 
lamic countries as rapidly as the rest of the world 
seems to be coming around to the notion that they 
ought to have more control over their lives. 
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lan customs increase 
de^lis during childbirth 



PESHAWAR, PAKISTAN 

Armanaila was lucky. The 
feverish, 13-year-old new 
mother from rural Afghan- 
istan, got a ride from her broth- 
er-in-law to Pakistan, where 
there are female doctors. LilC^ 
most Afghan men, her husbanb 
would rather let her die than 
endure the shame of having ia 
male doctor examine her. I 
"My husband let me cohk 
because of the lady doctors 
here," she said. 

Armanaila stared straight 
ahead as she answered Dr. Su- 
raya's questions in a timid whis- 
per. The stick-thin girl mechani- 
cally rocked her little bundle of a 
baby. Long earrings jangled 
against her green printed veil. 

Armanaila can expect to live 
42f§tm, or less than the average 
woman anywhere else in the 
world. Though women in some 
other countries are poorer and 
have more children, they more 
readily receive medical care. 

Rural Afghans believe Islam 
prohibits contact as intimate as a 
doctor's examination between 
unrelated men and women. 
Educated Islamic fundamental- 
ists disagree, saying the Koran 
puts a higher priori^ m m^as^ 
human life. 

Armanaila was being exam- 
ined at the Peshawar Mother and 
Child Health Clinic, one of only 

two Peshawar clinics for Afghan 
women. 

Though hundreds of women 
travel to them daily from the 
most remote parts of Afghan- 
istan, both the Mother and Child 
Health Clinic and the Afghan 
Obs/Gynae Hospital are on the 
verge of closing. They have no 
money for medicine, equipment 
and salaries now that interna- 
tional aid to the Afghan n^nnip 
has dried up. 

Armanaila said her husband 
agreed to let her travel to the 
clinic with one of his brothers 
who was visiting relatives in the 
Kachigori refugee camp. The 
trip from her home to Peshawar 
takes between 14 and 20 hours, 
depending on the number of 
guerrilla checkpoints on the way. 

Armanaila said she married 
her 20-year-old husband two 
years ago, when she was 11. Two 
ago, she bore a son with 
tbe help of her mo^r-in-law on 



the mud floor of her husband's 
house. She lost a lot of blood. 
Since then, she had had st^0 
fever and a lot of pain. 

Dr. Suraya, who uses no sur- 
name, said Armanaila had puer- 
peral fever and prescribed 
antibiotics, vitamins and iryec- 
tions for anemia. But Armanaila 
was afraid her relatives would 
not buy the medicine for her. 

If sex segregation is less 
deadly outside Afghanistan, it 
still has fatal consequences. 

In a 1988 survey, the Popula- 
tion Reference Bureau found 
that, taken as a whole, people in 
Islamic countries have more 
children and die younger than in 
any other group of nations. The 
Washington-based group linked 
the high Islamic fertility and 
mortality rates to the low status 
of Muslim women. >. , 

Hmm WOMEN ME 

Islamic doctors do not usual- 
ly prescribe contraceptives to 
women without their husbands' 
permission. But Muslim men 
tend to demand family plaiuiing 
as their per capita income 
increases, the bureau reported. , , 
Toj Bibi; an Afghaii mother of 
10, said women in the town of 
Asadabad used to take "the med- 
icine that stops babies" before 
the war. But the war destroyed 
the government clinics that used 
to distribute contraceptives. And 
so many men were killed that 
women feel it is their patriotic 
duty to have more children. 

Dr. Nooraga Zahid, who used 
to work at a bullet-pocked clinic 
in Laghman province with a 
female doctor, said nowadays he 
is forced to watch helplessly as 
women die. "Childbirth is our 
biggest problem," he said with 

Completely veiled women are 
allowed to describe their symp- 
toms to him in the presence of 
their husbands. 

Sometimes he guesses what is 
wrong with them. Mostly, he 
does not. 

Dr. Maria Hamid said a sur- 
vey showed that 63 percent of 
women in Wardak province, near 
the capital, had no help in child- 
birth. Another 12 percent went to 
a traditional midwife, 11 penrent 
used reUgwus chmw, 5 smmmt 
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had a trained birth attendant, 7 
perc«it saw a doctor, and 2 per- 
cent used ©toiC ^ltel, 
she said. 

AfghanguJ, a 
widow from Swati, a village of 
about 500 people, said her 
daughter-in-law died six months 
ago in childbirth before they 
could put her on a bus to 
Peshawar. Her infant grandson 
died 15 days later. Her son is 
already engaged to remarry. 

"In this year, four or five 
LSwati] women died on the way," 
she said."Some women died of 
birth, some died of diseases." 

AmanoUah, 30, saii his i?- 
year-old wife, Gu^jan, had a close 
call last year with their 10- 
month-old daughter, Rena He 
said Guyan spent 12 hours in 
laooron a minibus before reach- 
ing a female doctor in the towii of 
Jalalabad. 

.u "^f ®^ worried about 
this. We want that there should 
be chnics," he said. "When she 
was sick, we had too much big 
problems." * 



PESHAWAR, PAKISTAN 

The labor pains were coining 
abaip and fast. But Largana, a 
19-year-old Afghan retmeiR, 
was dying out of joy. 

"A aonl A son!" she panted 
between cogmmm. "Thanks 
be to God." 

After giving birth to ftree 
daughters, Largana had at last 
produced the Muslim woman's 
traditional ticket to status and 
power. In strict Islamic cultures, 
women gain honor most from 
theh* ibmy to bear boys. 

Largana's ecstatic mother-in- 
law was akeady dancing with joy 
outside m the hallway of the 
Afghan Obs/Gynae Hospital. She 
planned to hold a party that 
afternoon for the newborn boy. 
And when Largana's husband 
heard the news, he would make 
the long trek from the fighting in 
Afghanistan to see his son. 

If Largana had shamed them 
by bearing a fourth daughter, her 
family's response would have 
been very different. 

While parents celebrate sons, 
they consider daughters at best 
auspicious fertility omens, at 
worst awful failures. These atti- 
tudes begin shaping ^ W^ - 
images of Muslim men and 
women from the very moment 

"Most Afghan families are of 
the view that female childbirth is 
embarrassing and disgraceful," 
said Dr. Maria Hamid, • who 
works in a nearby women's clin- 
ic. "The trai^e fflSe of a female 
child starts out with the shocked 
face of her mother. Gradually 



Isolated Afghan women 
take comfort In families 



SvVATl, AFGHANISTAN 

The world of women is a small- 
er, hotter place than the woHd 
of men. 

For villagers like Sher Bibi, it 
amounts mostly to the harem, or 
the women's quarters of the 
house. Sher Bibi. about 50, 
entered hef mother-in-law's 
harem at the age of 12, when she 
was married to a 20-year-old 
cousin. She left it for the first time 
20 years later, when herii^ii^. 
in-law died. 

"I couldn't go out to the other 
families when my mother-in-law 
was ahve." the grandmother 
recalls. "That was the custom of 
the villages." 

Throughout the nations of the 
Islamic heartland, there are real- 
ly two worlds: one for wwnen and 
one for men. 

In recent decades, the dis- 
tinctions between these separate 
spheres have eased in many 
Muslim countries. Perhaps only 
Afghanistan, a living museum of 
traditional Islamic culture, has 
preserved them in their original 
stark segregation. 

The compound in which Sher 
Bibi spent so many years mea- 
sures about 7,000 square feet. 
Like all old-fashioned Islamic 
residences, it includes a court- 
yard surrounded by mud walls to 
shield the fm^ women fh)m 
prying eyes. 



she finds out that she is no more 
than an unwanted guest." 

Baby girls are least welcome 
in poor countries like Afghan- 
istan. "The reasons are mainly 
eecmoiRic. An old woman in 
Samulina, a Pakistani village, 
summarized it this way: "If 
there's a girl, we have to give to 
her," said Hyatta Bibi. "If there's 
a boy, he will give to us." 

Daughters leave the family to 
nuurry, while worn my msi4s$- 

port their parents. Women spend 
their lives bearing and raising 
children, while men can devote 
themselves to earning money. la 
countries without pensions or 
•odal security, old people with- 
out sons can be iWiH^iilief> 
gars. 

The Koran explicitly pro- 
hibits female infanticide, com- 
mon in many non-Islamic devel- 
oping countries. But male chil- 
dren tend to get more attentioii 
and better nutritim. 



The #ot#h^m comes from 
the Arabic hareem, which means 
forbidden." Men from outside 
the fa«^ ait^rWdden to pass 
through the carved wooden door 
to the household. 

Inside, Sher Bibi and her 12 
sisters-in-law, daughters-in-law, 
meces and granddaughters are 
always at work. All day, they 
scurry to bake bread, milk cows, 
stir stews on the fire, wash and 
mend clothes; scrub floors and 
beat handmade carpets, while 
children cling to their shawls. 

When the men come home at 
night, Sher Bibi greets them with 
the same dignified courtesy i^e 
shows female visitore. 

Sher Bibi cackles when she 
describes what she did after her 
mother-in-law died. 

"I went every place," the 
withered old woman recalls glee- 
fully. "I went to my family's 
house. I went to the house of my 

relatives. I^MttomsTne^hbor's - 
house. *^ • ^ 

SHE MISSES OTHER WOMEN 

Like most Afghan women, she 
does not aspire to socialize with 
unrelated men. What she missed 
locked up in the house was the 
company of womai &ia^de her 
husband's family. 

Except for walking around 
the village, Sher Bibi has only 
crossed into the male world in a 
few grave emergencies. 

Once was during the bombmg 
of Charbagh, an ancient town a 
half-mile away, when the old men 
of Swati herded most of the 
women and children to safety in 
the city of Jalalabad. Another 
time her husband took her to 
Kabul to visit a female doctor. 

Sher Bibi covered herself in a 
chadri on these occasions. Wait- 
ing for the mini-b^j 



behind a hill, hidden from the 
other, male passengers. Her hus- 
band stood on top of the hill, 
guarding her. If a bus conductor 
or a policemen stopped them, 
Sher Bibi would turn away or, if 
necessary, huddle to the ground. 

The officials would studiously 
pretend the purple cloth appari- 
tion did not exist. Jealous Afghan 
husbands consider it a deadly 
insult for theu* wives «ven to be 
asked for a bus ticket. 

Sher Bibi was impressed by 
the unveiled women iht mw eh 
the streets of Kabul. "In Kabul, 
every woman is free," she 
exclain^d just before the guer- 
rilla i^^er It the end oi Apm. 



k HAPPY MARRIAOE 

But she does not complain 
about a life spent in purdah, or 
seclusion. Her husband's vigilant 
concern for her honor makes her 
feel cherished. She takes pride in 
the adobe house, the gorgeous 
carpets and the yellow songbirds 
he has given her. 

Nor does H^i AtoUah com- 
plain about a life spent woricing 
to pay for Sher Bibi to stay in pur- 
dah. He ei\joys the order and dis- 
cipline she has brought to his 
home. He adores the honest, 
respectful children she has 
raised. 

A man's world basically 
encompasses everything outside 
other men's homes. 

Before the civil war, Sher 
Bibi's husband, Haji AtoUah, had 
a market stall in Charbagh. Sher 
Bibi's daughters-in-law never got 
to see Charbagh before a Soviet 
bomb flattened it a few years ago. 
Nor have they seen the bazaar 
beside a big road about a mile 
away where their brother sells 
gasoline now. H^i AtoUah and 
his son do aU the shopping. 

Htgi AtoUah can read a news- 
paper, unlike his wife. Their 
three sons fimshed several years 
of university. The eldest son was 
kUled in a tank battle two years 
ago and the middle son is 
believed to be in a Soviet prison 
camp. The youngest son dropped 
out to help support the family. 

Their two daughters' school- 
ing ended at the 6th grade. They 
live in their husbands' houses, so 
the parents see less of them. 

H^i AtoUah and his son, 
Amonallah, sometimes visit rela- 
tives or business associates in big 
towns or in Pakistan. Amonallah, 
30, is gentle and introspective. 
Before his brother died, he had 
hoped to be a doctor. 

Husband and wife say they 
never felt any real unhappiness 
until the war and ®e death of 
their eldest son. 

Huge black-and-white por- 
traits of the martyred and miss- 
ing sons hang on the wall in their 
parlor. The whole family is 
moved to tears when the pho- 
tographs are mentioned. 

"We are MusUm, but the 
Communists didn't like Mus- 
Ums," Sher Bibi said sadly. "For 
this, my son is dead." 

Sher Bibi is positive her 
eldest son is m the garden of par- 
adise. It is her only consolation. 

After aU, he died fighting to 
preserve the Islamic way of Uf^ 




"Ho rose is 
without thorns." | 



BIYS60T0WAR 

Syed Hassan, an Afghan 
health worker, was delighted to 
take his S-«jri»i^#d s^. ^MNen* 
shah, on a weeklong trip to an 
area where mortars boom regu- 
lariy. He saw it as part of his 
responsibility to teach th§ bpy 
manly skills and values. 

For Ms pait, ilg lioy did not 
whine or ask to go to the bath- 
room once during two crowded, 
hot car trips that ^li^ IMid - 
more than 17 hours. 

The boy's mother smothered 
him with hugs when his father 
brought him home. 

"He is a good boy," she said. 
"He loves his father." 

Generally. Afghan mm md 

Widow left* 
with little 
but grief 

PESHAWAR, PAKISTAN 

Salmt Wasitna was only 13 
years old when her husband 
died in battle, but she can 
never marry again. 

"My father-in-law won't 
agree.'" said Salim. placidly rock- 
ing her infant son. Her dark 
blond hair framed round, apple 
cheeks and a crooked grin. She is 
still young enough to stumble 
when she tnes to walk under- 
neath the long, turquoise, tent- 
like garment that marks her as 
an adult Afghan woman. 

Accordmg to Mghan custom, 
Salim and her baby belong to her 
late husband's family. Her 17- 
year-old husband was killed in 
Afghanistan's civil war five 
months after their wedding, four 
months before the birth of their 
child. 

Afghanistan, with its long 
war and it? ngid code of honor, 
has more w idows and puts more 
stringent restrictions on them 
than other Islamic countries. 

But widows without grown 
sons to support them do not have 
an eas\' lot anywhere under 
Islamic law. 

Outside Afghanistan, mdows 
may remam-. But if they do, the 
deceased husband's family has 
the right to claim the children. 
Some pans of Afghanistan even 
maintain the Old Testament cus- 
tom of marn-ing widows #ff to 
the brothers of their deceased 
husbands. 

The Koran specifies that vsid- 
ows inhent half as much as wid- 
owers from their deceased 
spouses. Widows with children 
inherit one-eighth of their hus- 



daughters are much more 
respectful of older relatives than 
many West^ children. 

Afghan children sit cross- 
legged for hours, silently listen- 
i!# to aitftolm tiafie about the 
weather or politics. If Syed Has- 
san talked late into the night, his 
soil wiMM fair asYeep on the car- 
pet beside him without a sound. 

In strict Islamic societies like 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, chil- 
dren and adults usually find their 
closest friends within the family. 

Islamic morality dictates that 
there are few places outside the 
home where men and women can 
mix. Restaurants do not serve 
alcohol or are limited to men. 
Television and theater, where 
they exist, am eaisored. 



bands' estates, after debts and 
beciuests are. paid. 

After his brother was killed in 
an Afghan tank battle, Amon- 
oUah. 30. had to give up his med- 
ical studies to support his sister- 
in-law, Guljan. and her son and 
daughter . Now AmonoUah sells 
gasoline in the bazaar near his 
village of Swati. 

Guljan. 25, said remarriage is 
not socially acceptable in Sumi- 
ta, but she is too heartbroken to 
think of it anyway. She said no 
other man would treat her as 
well as her dead husband. He 
was university-educated and did 
not mind if she visited neighbor- 
ing women. 

'"I loved my husband too 
much." she said. "He loved me. 
too I only care about my son 
now .All I want is for him to "study 
m the future and become a good 
man like his father." 

Last April, the Afghan town of 
Asadabad was preparing to cele- 
brate the marriage of a 12-year- 
old boy to a 14-year-old girl. The 
boy groom had no brothers and 
eleven sisters. His father was 
sick. His mother arranged an 
early marriage because she 
needed grandsons to support her 
and her daughters. 

But how could a boy raised in 
such a strictly segregated society- 
know what was expected of him 
on the wedding mght? 

Toj Bibi, a relation of the 
groom's mother, said the mother 
sat down alone with her son a few 
days before the wedding. 

Then, she said, the mother 
lifted her skirt and "showed her 
body" to the boy. The mother 
explained how the reproductive 
process works. 

Once he understood, the 
groom was proud to be entrusted 
with such an important responsi- 
bility. Toj Bibi said he promised 
his mother he would deliver a 
grandson at the end of nine 
months. 



Pakistani and Afghan men 
demanded pictures of them- 
selves and their friends in every 
concdvable pose at iMe. 

But, on the street, men were 
not so happy when Jean tried to 
photograph thiia, 

One day in Peshawar, 
Pakistan, she tried to photograph 
an open-air bazaar where hun- 
dreds of men were buying ftuits 
and vegetables. Jean and I were 
veiled. Still, they were so insult- 
ed that women were intruding 
into their male preserve that 
they chased us and our translator 
into the street, howling such 
lewd insults in the Pushto lan- 
guage that the translator ^west 
into tears. 

In Afghanistan, our male 
guides made .tat Mde her cam- 
era whenever our truck passed 
through towns or guerrilla 
checkpomts. 

She sent a post card with a 
picture of hooded women back to 
the newspaper from Pakistan. 
"Things are going fine," she 
wrote on the back. "I just can't 
lake pictures of the women." 
■ 

Before we left Pakistan for 
Afghanistan, Jean and I prac- 
ticed walking aroimd our h0^1 in 
the floor-length chadri. 

Practice did not make per- 
fect. 

When we set off for 
Afghanistan at 4 a.m., I tripped 
several times just trying to cUmb 
mto the truck under the masses 
offebric. ^ ^-^tf s 

The two sons of a muja- 
hedeen general, the 10 armed 
guards and the 5-year-old boy 
who were escorting us could not 
stop teasing us about how clumsy 
we were when our eyes were 
covered with cloth. 

I had to keep pulling the cap 
down to see anything at all out of 
the tiny mesh eyehole. When we 
stopped at a restaurant, the men 
had to lead us by hand to the 
storage room where women were 
allowed to eat. 

Our translator was more 
sjTTipathetic. She showed us how 
to pile the front of the chadri on 
top of our heads when the truck 
was in open country — and how 
to flap it down it down quickly if 
another car approached. 

She told us how to act if, for 
example, the men stopped for tea 
in a bazaar or for a guerrilla 
inspection. Any time a strange 
man could see the truck, we were 
to turn away from the window 
and silently contemplate the 
pretty colors light makes as it 
filters through the chadri. 



Once across the border in 
Afghanistan, in the village of 
Swati, we discovered one of the 
world's greenest valleys. Ancient 
, sii» ifT^iiiiiiB cfe^^ii mmmd 

water to gelds (AMsmm mm 
poppies. 

The villagers showered hos- 
pitality on us, forcing us to eat 
four and five meals a day seated 
on blood-red carpets out of the 
Arabian nights. The dignity and 
the charm that Islam seems to 
lend men and women every- 
where is nowhere more i^m^^ 
than m Afghanistan. 

Iflras the Afghans' perfect 
confidence in the rightness of 
their Islamic culture that gave 
them the tenacity to bring a 
down a superpower technologi- 
cally five centuries ahead. The 
Muslim faith gave them the awe- 
some courage to stand on the 
tops of hills, year after year, 
firing automatic rifles at Soviet 
MiGs. 

But I had to wonder if the 
reckless bravery of Afghan men 
is mixed up somehow with their 
absolute rule over women. 
■ 

Wherever we went, Jean and 
I always wished Islamic women 
would ask us the questions we 
imagined they had about 
American women. 

For example, we were eager 
to discuss why we were free to 
travel without our own male 
guardians. But we gathered that 
people were too polite to bring 
up the subject. 

Then one night in a Swati 
house, a wizened old woman 
crept up out of the shadows to 
where we had been sitting on the 
floor with our hosts. She was 
missing most of her front teeth, 
but her eyes were bright with 
curiosity. She told one of our 
guards she wanted to know 
something about the two of us. 

We were very excited. 

Finally we would find out 
what this old woman, who had 
never seen a foreign woman 
before, had been thintang. 
I "Ahem!" coughed Syed 

Hussein once he understood her 
question. "Er - do you two girls 
ever wrestle? This wmU 
like to take you on." 

Grinning encouragement, she 
I»antomined wrestlers strug^ing. 




LETTERS 



To the Editor; 



I am one of ymw f^Wi readers & enjoy the magazi|i«* Thwart AE^. a. fisi 
need to change so your magazine might be mmm readable & attractive to ^mi«ri. * 
Now, about the situation in our country - you know, o«r teO|>ie »^ 
& they lost almost 2 million innocent human beings . > 

The world has forgotten the Afghan - they have turned their backs on us becausf - 
there is no longer the Soviet Union - no longer the communist threat. For that 
reason their humanitarian assistance to Afghans has stopped. 

I have sent a letter to the UN Sec'y Gen'l but iK^ iim even read my letter & I am 
enclosing. a copy .t9 be printed in your fflafazlne: 



May 10, 1992 



Secratary-Geaerai 
Dnit«d Nations Sacratariat, 
llaw TTorJt, K.Y. imu, 

Your Excallancy: 

Tha people of Afghanistan are suffering, will not United Nation.-- 
step in to conduct an election which will settle for once the 

I )cnow their pain for I am an Afghan, although I now am living in 
the Unitad States. I worry about my family back in Kabul, will 
mi^:smm^mt'tW<Wmt^"vhAt win b« thair llvas? 

tha current newspapers I laara that the Unitad Nations 
prasaoca in Kabul is concerned greatly with giving asylum to 
former President Najibullah. It is ay hope that this man, who has 
so offended his country and mine, will be turned over for trial. 
But besides this one man, there are many innocent Afghans who do 
nm- Mmi^Pi^:-:$^ m0m^^' &r''tm'-matt hour, win bring. ; 

United Nations was working to implement a peace, befcre the 
capture of Mazar-i-Sharif by Mahsoud which saaaad to tfJce tjha 
matter out of their hands. Please restore your efforts and 3 
help people who already haya pi^ftrtfl <[^^j^.' ^ 

lasliallab (God wui^^. 



Yar Hohaoaad Kohsar 




As an Afghan living in the US, I am asking the world's richest industrialized 
countries to step in & help our people in this very, very sensitive time of our 
history & save the lives of millions of Afghans. I am asking the UN Security Council 
to solve our problems & pursue their original plan, with modification, for the f orma- - 
tion,of a NationalJUnity Gov't. We can't afford more blood, more destruction, lust 
for the sake of power. » d 



Why is the world no longer interested in the welfare & well being of our people? Do 
we no longer belong to the world society? We have endured enough. Now is the time 
toJmml^mm wound & start to build the country & re-settle our unfortunate people. 

Fourteen years is long enough to suffer, so once again a plea to the world & the UN 

to.s'mmm-:mm<'-'&&mtry & our People. 



Sincerely, 



* The ?'few things" wefen't 
mentioned. [Ed.] 




Yar^ Kohsar 



04. 



■ ■ / 

We have one item from Bakhtar which we've saved sittce it app«lirea last October 9 (1991) 
It is a letter to then Prime Minister Khaliqyar from Abdul Majid Zabuli, a "former 
Minister of Economy of Afghanistan." We think it is still relevant. 

"As you are well aware, I have dedicated most of my life to the progress & prostmrity 

. tff J?"'^''; f"^"" ^ ^ P""^ ^ °^ capital through government 

at cae disposal of my compatriots. 

"It is quite painful to me to see what I have accomplished being fac«i 'wi^ destruction 
Ihope that Afghans get rid of this terrible war as soon as possible. The time is now ' 
ripe that the Afghans should assemble around each other and help solve their problem 
The m. |^»©po«al made recentlre^Hd be a g««d foundation for talks between the states 
concerned. Cessation of armed assistant aiii tmm^tmmm^^ in th* ittt«t«tl affairs 
of the Republic of Afghanistan could be a beginning to democratic movement. Transition 
of power through democratic principles are supported by the Afghans. The warring 
sM#s mast forget the past and through concerted efforts must raise the ruined Af- ' 
ghanistan from the piles of dust again, 

"Now that I am 95 years old, I wish nothing but termination of war in Af^^itl^. i 
pray God the Almighty assist me to take part in the reconstruction of my beautifM 
country fa the very near future."'^ * > . ; 



YOU NEED IS'1&f 



...and faith, whei^ ^^^,.j|#e 
your fathers 

throw themselves barehanded 
agaiair- tiiftM®'''^' " "-^ 
and fighter planes 
and mighty cannons 
that blow up entire 
from great distances 
even in the dark... 

. . . and courage , when 
your mother 

Ip hungry ; 

as she smiles through her tears 

her sunken eyes searching 

for a ray of solace 

through the ashes and gloom... 

...and patience, whilst 

superpowers . . ^ . 

plot your future 

pitting brother against brother 

scorching Afghanistan 

with their messengers 

of destruction. . . 

...and r««0iwt-' «li©iif--' 
dignity , I 

in the face of adversity 
and strength 

to forgive ^ ' ' 

but never to give up 

ymr • fetetteil^t ' ■, ■ ^* 

for of what use 

is life without honor.*. 



...and imagination, 
for all things pass 

;^^.-''tb@ #3in4/- „ ' 

^e laughter - * 

and the abundance will tfiturn 
if we never abandon 
our dreams ... 



. . . and hope, 
that humanity 
has not forgotten 
that happiness 
is shallow unless 
ilsl^-^lliare in it... 



Rafi Aii^er 




fOOD 



Shish Kebab House 
Of Afghanistan 

Good 

360 Franklin Avenue (between Preston and Otis), 
Hartford. 296-0301. 

Atmosphere: In a free-standing building, a series of 
small, neat dining areas, simply but nicely decorat- 
ed with Afghan and Indian artifacts and plantings. 

Service: Accommodating and helpful. 

Recommended dishes: Afghan pasta, mantoo, ashak. 
sultan's palow. beef shammi kebab, chicken 
shammi kebab, chicken kebab, lamb chops kebab, 
fernee, Afghan tea. 

Price range: Lunch entrees $6.95 to $9.95, dinner 
entrees $9.95 to $14.95. 

Credit cards: Mastercard and Visa. 

Hours: II :30 A.M. to 2 P.M. Monday through Friday, 5 
to 10 P.M. Monday through Thursday, 5 to 11 P.M. 
Friday and Saturday. Closed Sunday. 

Reservations: Accepted, recommended on weekends. 

Wheelchair accessibility: Steps at entrance, rest- 
rooms at dining level. 

By PATRICIA BROOKS 



THOUGH Afghan food is unknown to many 
Americans, shish kebab is a staple in 
many places, so calling an Afghan restau- 
rant in Hartford Shish Kebab House of 
Afghanistan is good marketing. 

Diners have a choice of several quiet areas, 
each decorated attractively with Afghan artifacts 
and clusters of greenery. Under each glass-top 
table is a woven mat, and the entire look is simple 
but immaculate. 

"What distinguishes Afghan cooking from Indi- 
an?" a guest asked the waiter on our first visit. 
"It's not as spicy," was his reply. And while this 
may be so, the dishes served at Shish Kebab House 
were extremely well seasoned and zingy enough 
for most palates. Some familiar Indian spices are 
also found in the Afghah kitchen — coriander, 
cumin, cardamom, ginger and garlic — but they 
take on a more delicate character. Samosas, 
Indian turnover-like appetizers of deep-fried dough 
filled with vegetables or ground meat, are similar 
to fried ravioli. The Afghan flat bread, called nan, 
differs from the Indian version; the Afghan is 
made with yeast, is heavier in texture and cut into 
squares. 

At first glance, the menu (aside from the 
kebabs) loooks exotic, with names like mantoo and 
ashak, but don't hold back. Every dish we sampled 
turned out to be extremely tasty. 

One of our favorites was mantoo, listed under the 
category "noodle dinners," but we ordered it as an 
appetizer for two. It consisted of six dim sum-like 
steamed dumplings that had delicate skins filled 
with a fresh-tasting mixture of sauteed onion and 
ground beef. They were embellished with lentils 
and a dollop of tangy yogurt that was made on the 
premises. 

Ashak, another noodle dish, was winning as well : 
it was a medley of boiled noodles, scallions, 
chopped spinach and spicy chopped beef (with a 
hint of coriander and other fragrant spices), 
topped with a combination of yellow split peas, 
tomato and onion lightly but deftly seasoned with 
garlic and coriander and served with a side vegeta- 
ble. The vegetable side dishes, accompanying all 

entrees along with spinach-flecked rice or brown 
rice, were a choice of sweet pumpkin puree laced 
with tomatoes and cardamom or a tantalizing fire- 
charred eggplant (our preference). 

Six kebabs are on the menu, all of them charcoal 
broiled on a grill on skewers (removed before 
serving). Each kebab dish had a certain zip and 
spicy intensity, because it was marinated in a 
blend of spices beforehand. The lamb chop ke'bab, 
vibrantly resonant with intense, yet not overpower- 
ing seasoning, consisted of two meaty and exceed- 



Many Cultures Stirred the Stew 

Now Najiba Ayubi Preserves Afghan Cuisine 



By Candy Sagon 

Sfiedal to the Washington Po6t 



con, try it." 
m "Naw, I don't think so/* 
■ -|»- "Pleeeez. It's delicious. 
You'll like it. Try it. Please?" 
"No, I don't like that stuff." 
"Oh, come on. It's my favorite. It's 
great." 

"All right, all right. I'll try a little." 

(Pause) '^eU . . . ?" 

(Grudgingly) "It is pretty good." 

Would you believe that this was a con- 
versation between two 12-year-olds? Over 
eggplant? 

It's true. Sara Ayubi, whose mother, Na- 
jiba, had prepared a sumptuous Afghan din- 
ner, was trying to convince her friend Sa- 
rah Sedaghatfar to try the pan-fried 
eggplant with tomatoes and garliclcy yogurt 
sauce. A good 20 minutes of cajoling and 
wheedling finally did the trick. Sarah cut 
herself a smaU piece, ate it and pronounced 
it "pretty good," which coming from a kid is 
tantamount to getting four Michelin stars. 

Granted, she didn't come back for more, 
but that's probably because both girls were 
full from their second and third helpings of 
Najiba Ajoibi's spiced rice with julienne car- 
rots, raisins, almonds and lamb chunks, and 
her irresistible meat-stuffed steamed 
dumplings. And, of course, they had to save 
room for a thick piece of honey-and-walnut 
baklava for dessert. • • • 



ingly tender loin chops, served with light and fluffy 
spinach-flecked rice. The chicken breast kebab and 
chicken shammi kebab (ground chicken, well sea- 
soned) were both equally fine entree choices. 

But our favorite entree was not a kebab; it was 
sultan's palow, a mountainous pilaf of light, feath- 
ery basmatic rice, lavish with raisins, almonds and 
carrot slivers, lightly but beautifully seasoned. 
Alongside the rice was a giant meatball made of 
gently, but authoritatively spiced, ground Iamb. 

We gravitated away from desserts like the com- 
mercial mud pie, raspberry chocolate cake and 
mocha-mousse cheesecake, and toward fernee, 
which proved to be a sparingly seasoned, rather 
bland milk pudding with cardamom and pista- 
chios, plus ground pistachios as a garnish. One 
might opt for a serving of Afghan tea, an aromatic 
drink made with black tea, a soup^on of beet juice 
(which sounds odd but works), cardamom, sugar 
and milk. It was delicious and just sweet enough to 
satisfy as a dessert, as was the green tea, also 
scented with cardamom, a pleasing second choice. 

Our dinner bill for two three-course meals came 
to $37 before tax, tip and drinks. The wine list 
features 20 moderately priced wines, mostly Cali- 
fornian. but with a sampling from Australia, Chile 
and Italy. There are also two Indian beers avail- 
able, which were our beverages of choice with 
Afghan food. ■ 
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For Ayubi, who grew up in Afghan- 
istan and lived briefly in Iran before 
moving to the United States 13 years 
ago, food is what strengthens a fami- 
ly's bonds. Tood is what brings peo- 
ple together. Our food requires a lot 
of work and time and after all that 
work, the women want everyone to 
come sit and eat," she explains. 

Her husband, Taj, watching his 
wife stir a huge pot of spiced rice, 
agrees. "The food is so good, every- 
body runs to the table. It's real food, 
not something you grab and run, like 
a sandwich," he stresses. 

For Najiba Ayubi, food is a com- 
forting link to her homeland in a coun- 
try that has provided both possibilities 
and problems for her and her family. 

Since fleeing to the U.S. in 1979 
from Iran, where Taj Ayubi was a co- 
editor of an English newspaper before 
the Shah was overthrown, the Ayubis 
have had both good and bad luck. On 
the good side, they had their third 
child, Sara (they also have a 19-year- 
old dau^ter, Senzel, and an 18-year- 
old son, Hakim), and they managed to 
purchase a comfortable home in 
Herndon. On the not-so-good side, 
they lost their savings in a bad busi- 
ness deal. 

And then there's the matter of 
Northern Virginia's quirky streets 
and traffic patterns that still cause 
Najiba Ayubi to boil over with frustra- 
tion. 

"You drive in a lane that says you 
can go straight and all of a sudden it 
changes to left turn only," recalls 
Ayubi, still fuming at the incident that 
got her a ticket firom an unsympathet- 
ic police officer. 

On the other hand, this country 
does have its conveniences, like the 
ready-to-use won ton wrappers that 
she uses to make the ground beef- 
filled steamed dumplings called 
mante. "In my country, we didn't 
have such things. We had to make the 
dough by hand,** she says. 

Although her cooking has earned 
her a reputation here among her 
friends, she didn't do that much of it 
in Afghanistan, where other relatives 
and the family's hired cook performed 
most of the kitchen duties. Her par- 
ents encouraged her to attend col- 
lege, and sS^ graduated from Kabul 
University with a degree in child psy- 
«:hology and plans eventually to be- 
come a high school counselor. 

"But I loved to learn about cook- 
ing," Ayubi remembers. "I would sit in 



my parents' house and watch the 
cook." 

When she aiM fter husband and 
young children moved to Iran in 
1974, she suddenly found herself re- 
sponsible for d<»^ift ^ cooking in a 
small apartment wi^ a st®vt,^t no 
oven. 

"I made a big leg of lamb with yo- 
gurt and garlic and e>«sfy6fte was so 
surprised," she remembers with a 
chuckle. Her friends didn't know she 
could cook, let alone make somethmg 
that usually needed an oven to twm 
out right. She, however, had remem- 
bered her mother's recipe and just 
adapted it to her mm Mtchen and a 
big pot. 

In Afghanistan, she says, meals 
were big, hearty affairs with several 
courses. BreaJrfast, for instance, usu- 
ally would include milk, fried eggs, 
bread, butter, cheese and walnuts. 
Lunch would feature a rice dish, soup, 
meat and vegetables, like okra or 
spinach. Then there would be tea 
served in the late afternoon with fruit, 
nuts and sweets, and dinner would 
follow with a meat di#i, v6fetaWe, 
salad and bread. 

Even with all this food, "Afghan 
people are not fat because they walk a 
tot," she explains. 

That much walking is impossible in 
this country, so Ayubi has scaled back 
har meals to some degree. She also 
works fiill time as a preschool teacher 
at a nearby child care center, whkh 
has cut into her cooking time. 

Stffl, her teve of good food and 
cooking has influenced her job. She 
supervises the preschool's menus and 
cooking, making sure that at least 
once a week liie children, who range 
in age from 18 months to 5 years, get 
her popular Afghan chicken and rice 
dish. The recipe features chunks of 
chicken combined with rice, carrots, 
raisins and mild spices, all of which 
appeal to young palates. 

She has also learned to make other 
kid favorites, like tacos, although she 
admits with a laugh that with the sea- 
soning she uses, they're more like Af- 
ghan-style tacos. 

She would like to write a cookbook 
some day and she has begun doing a 
small amount of catering, primarily 
selling her baklava, which she pre- 
pares in the jweschool's prt^siofal 
kitchen. 

On the evening that Sara and Sarah 
hai their eggplant discussion, the din- 
ner ended with generous pieces of 
her flaky baklava made with phyUo 
doug^, crushed walnuts and sugar 
syrup, i - r 

When asked if Afghan liliii^-^li' v 
honey, like the Greek version, or sug- 
ar syrup, like the Turkish kind, she 
smiled and said, "We c(»n|»onase. We 
use a little of both." 

To order Najiba Ayubi's baklava by 



the half or 
703-435-4488. 



whole sheet, call 



LAMB AND RiCE mM 

(8 servings) 

2 large onions/sliced 

V2 cup vegetable oil 

2 pounds lamb, cubed 

2 teaspoons salt 

V2 teaspoon ground cardamom 

Vi teaspoon black pepper 

' 2 teaspoon ground cumin 

'/2 teaspoon nutmeg 

teaspoon cinnamon 
4 cups Basmati rice, or regular kmg- 

grain rice 
1 tablespoon sugar 
4 large carrots, peeled and sliced in- 

tt S»tach julieim»^ 
8 ounces raisins 
8 ounces slivered almonds 

To make lamb: Cook sliced onion 
in Vz cup vegetable oil in a large 
saucepan until golden-colored. Add 
cubed lamb and cook until lamb is 
browned. Add 6 cups of water, salt, 
cardamom, black pepper, cumin, nut- 
meg and cwmmm; sommer for 30 
minutes. 

To make rice, fill a large pot with 
about 8 cups of watef; Add rice and 
boil for about 10 minutes to precook. 
Do not let rice get too soft; it should 
still be firm. Drain and put the rice 
back in the pot. Waiile. 

In another pot, add 2 tablespoons 
oil with 1 tablespoon sugar. Mix over 
high heat until mixture is dark brown. 
Add sugar nuxture to lamb mijctwe 
and cook for an additional 2 minutes 
until well-blended. Remove lamb with 
slotted spoon and set aside. Add the 
mixture that remains in' iie pan to 
the rice and mbc together gently until 
spices are evenly distributed and the 
color is uniform. 

Place lamb on one side of pot con- 
taining rice. In a separate pan, saute 
carrots, raisins and almonds together! 
in 2 tablespoons oil until carrots are 
softened but still crisp and the al- 
monds are golden. Add to other side 
of rice pot. Cover and bake in pre- 
heated 375-degree oven for 30 min- 



EGGPLANT WITH TOMATOES AND 
YOGURT SAUCE 

(6 servings) 

V/2 pounds eggplant 

Salt for eggplants and to taste 

V3 cup vegetable oil 

3 tomatoesft @ii^iiMi«»3 1 thinly 
sliced) 

2 cloves of garlic 

V2 teaspoon ground coriander 

Cayenne pepper, to taste 

Fresh cilantro for garnish 

FOR THE YOGURT SAUCE: 

2 cups plain yogurt 

1 clove garlic, crushed 

Vi teaspoon crushed dried mki 

Peel and sUce eggplants 1-inch thick 
and sprinkle with salt to draw out liq- 
uid. Let drain for 30 minutes, then 
rinse and pat dry. Fry eggplant slices 
in oil until golden brown on both sides, 
^move with a slotted spoon and set 

Add the chopped tomato to remain- 
ing oil in pan along with 2 cloves finely 
minced garlic and salt, to taste. Cook 
gently until ingredients are softened. 

Place fried eggplant slices in pan. 
Place some sliced tomato on top of 
each eggplant slice. Reduce heat to 
low. Sprinkle over ground coriander 
and cayenne. Cover and simmer for 5 
to 10 minutes. 

Meanwhile, combine all ingredients 
for yogurt sauce and set aside. 

To serve, place eggplant and tomato 
sauce on serving plate. Spoon yogurt 
sauce over eggplant and garnish with 
fresh cilantro. 

Per serving: 200 calories, 6 gni protein, 16 gni 
carbohydrates, 13 gm fat. 3 gm saturated fat, 5 mg 



-J 



To serve: Remove lamb from pot 
and set aside. Remove carrots, rai- 
sins and almonds and set aside. Re- 
move half of the rice from pot and 
evenly distribute it on serving plat- 
ter. Place lamb on the platter and 
then cover with remaining rice. 
Sprinkle with the carrots, raisins and 



Per serving: 987 calories, 47 gm protein. 111 gm 
carbohydrates, 40 gm fat, 7 gm saturated fat, 106 
mg cholesterol, 458 mig 




The Aynbis at diiiiier,from UyS^ 12-year^M Sara, Nijito! 



TASK FORCE ON REHABILITATION AID TO AF- 
GHANISTAN (TFORATA), c/o International 
Services, American Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20006. A group of Washing- 
tonians formed TFORATA to alert friends 
of Afghanistan to on-going rehabilita- 
tion efforts in Afghanistan & ways in 
which support can be channeled to sup- 
port those efforts. TFORATA supports 
the rehabilitation work in Afghanistan 
being conducted under the auspices of 
the Int'l Committee of the Red Cross & 
the Int'l Federation of Red Cross & 
Red Crescent Societies. The Federation 
draws on its member societies for per- 
sonnel, medical supplies & program 
support as requested by the indigenous 
society, in this case the Afghan Red 
Crescent which was created in 1934. 
TFORATA recommends 5 specific programs 
in Afghanistan: 

The Orthopedic Facility in Kabul . 
The largest facility of its kind run 
by the ICRC with a patient capacity of 
100. Patients are fitted with pros- 
theses, crutches, wheelchairs, etc., 
& are trained to function as normally 
as possible. There are similar, smaller 
facilities in Herat, Mazar & Peshawar. 

Dispensaries Program . The Federation 
provides personnel to staff 10 dispen- 
saries in Afghanistan. These facili- 
ties provide both treatment & public 
health education, including hygiene, 
nutrition & vaccination. As of last 
June, these dispensaries were treating 
30,000 patients per month. 

Community-based Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram . Targeted to women & children, the 
objective of this program is to identify 
crippled children & treat, train & reha- 
bilitate them. Afghan workers are now 
being trained to staff these programs 
although the program level is low due 
to a lack of funds. 

Marastoon Home for Destitutes . Long 
under the aegis of the Afghan Red Cres- 
cent, the program protects & assists 
orphans, the blind, the indigent & the 
mentally ill. Many of its buildings 
were damaged during the war & need re- 
pair & modernization. New staff is 
needed also. 

Assistance to Returnees Program . 
This program provides food & medical 
supplies for returning Afghan refugees. 



Funds are also needed for fuel to permit 
vehicles to reach the needy population. 

Donations to these programs should be made 
payable to THE AMERICAN RED CROSS; and 
FOR AFGHANISTAN should be written on 
the check. Donors may also specify which 
program should receive the funds. TFORATA 
will register the program interests of 
donors and will provide them with an 
annual accounting & other feedback. The 
American Red Cross will transfer the 
funds through Geneva to either the ICRC or 
the Federation account for Afghanistan. 
Donations are tax-deductible. The programs 
will also accept in-kind donations of 
appropriate medical supplies. 
Mail donations, payable to the American 
Red Cross, to TFORATA, c/o Dr. Mimi Miran, 
Xerox Corporation, P.O. Box 2000, Leesburg, 
VA 22075. 

For further information: 
Returned PCVs & American Friends of Af- 
ghanistan - Betsy Amin-Arsala, 202-966-1040; 
Assns. of M.D.'s, Medical Companies, Ortho- 
pedic Service Groups & Pharmaceutical 
Companies - Nancy Cunningham, 404-875-1735; 
Afghans in America Groups - Mary Sameii - 
202-358-8472; Corporate Contributions - 
Mimi Miran - 703-729-8000. 



Affg hanaid UPDA TE 

292 Pentonville Road. London N I 9NR 25.8.92 

As you may have heard from recent media coverage, the 
security situation in Kabul has deteriorated, and, following 
heavy bombing of the city, the exodus of refugees from 
Afghanistan has restarted, thus reversing the repatriation of 
refrigees from Pakistan that had gathered pace over the 
summer. 

In spite of these unfortunate events, Afghanaid's projects 
in the country areas, which remain, for the most part, 
peaceful, are continuing as planned. The fighting in Kabul 
is making the supply of materials and equipment to the 
project sites much harder, but we are finding ways of 
overcoming these problems. New emergencies are arising 
all around us because of the disruption in Kabul and we are 

doing our best to help where we can. 

Afghanaid's work is clearly that of reconstruction, but in the words 
of an Afghanaid engineer: "Cleaning canals sounds like rehahilitaiuMi: 
it is, in fact, emergency work: if canals are not cleaned this year, ihcii 
people will die next year... because there will be no water lor crop- 
planting next March. The need is massive. Running village-based pro- 
grammes, Afghanaid is ideally placed to help. We have the traineit siall. 
the experience, the established contacts, and gtxxl, efficient back-up. 
We could do even more with more lunds". 
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Immigrant Students Get College Scholarship^ 



By DeNeen L. Brown 

W.i'JiingKM Pom Wnwr 



The scholarship apphcations had 
a few typos and some misspelled 
words, and occasionally the English 
wasn't that smooth, but what the 
essays said — no matter how they 
were put down on paper — over- 
whelmed PTA scholarship commit- 
tee memben at JEB Stuart High 
School m Fairfax County. • • • 

"My father died when I was very 
young," wrote Tue Mmh Ly, a 17- 
year-old senior. "My mother was 
murdered in Vietnam five years 
ago. Therefore I have no psrents or 
any benefactor to support my future 
education .... Please help me 
make my dream come true. " 

Ly's essay, along with almost two 
dozen similar stories from immi- 
grant seniofs. so wmei STA offi- 
cials last spring that they raised 
funds to nearly double the amount 
of scholarship money available. 

Now Ly and 18 other June grad- 
tMes of the ethnically diverse high 
school in Baileys Crossroads are get- 
ting ready to do what few thought 
they ever could: go to college. 

After members of the school's 
PTA went to English classes last 
year to tell students about the 
scholarships the group offers based 
on need, they received a flood of 
applications. Most were from stu- 
dents who had arrived in this coun- 
try recently, carrying with them 
memories of death and famine to go 
along with new burdens of working 
to pay rent and survive. They were 
asking for help making it in this 
country. 

The applications told itK^ than 
individual stories. They told of an 
increasing need among immigrant 
stuients for help to go beyond high 
school, according to Ann Marie 
Hicks, co-chairman of the JEB Stu- 
art Community Scholarship Fund, 
which was establisted at the school 
SIX years ago. , ^ , 

AltkM^h' tbte-mmacMttsiapi 

are not large— they range from 
$100 to $600 — in some cases they 
cover one semester at Northern 
Virginia Community College, and in 
others they cover the gap between 
aid already offered students from 
college sources and what their par- 
ents can afford. 

Scholarships from community 
groups, such as JEB Stuart's PTA, 
have become an important source 
of college money for students in 
many localities. One of this area'.s 
best estabhshed funds, the seven- 
year-old Alexandria Scholarship 
Fund, is giving $92,000 this aci- 
demic year to more than 110 grad- 
uates of T.C. Williams High Scho«jl, 
according to Kitty PorterfieW, di- 
rector of the ftmd. 

PorterfieW said that because the 
number of immigrant students is 



growing in Alexaadca^-inuch of the 

money goes to them. "A big chunk 
of that IS students new to this coun- 
try," she said. "Dollars follow the 
percentages in the school popula- 
tion." 

Because some of Stuart's tor- 
eign-born students are here illegal-, 
ly, providing financial aid for them 
IS somewhat controversial, said 
June Jones, Stuart's guidance direc- 
tor. ' -'-"^ 

Although the courts have said all 
immigrant children, legal or not. 
must be educated through grade 
12, "society doesn't say what's to 
happen to them then. It's a moral 
question and a^'^itts^ ^^teition." 
, Jones said. 

To qualify for federal college aid, 
a student must legally reside m this 
country, but the PTA grants have 
gone to students regardless of their 
immigration status, aciiMP^ to 
Hicks. 

Most of the scholarship winners 
said they are anxious about their 
ability to succeed in college. And, 
given their fragile financial situa- 
tion, even with scholarships, many 
worry that they won't be able to af- 
ford to finish college. « • • 

Jeena Habibi, 19. said she is 

thankful for the scholarship, which 
she said will help pay for her books 
at Northern Virginia Community 
College, where she plans to study 
medical technology. She said her 
family left aU they had when they 
fled Afghanistan. Now her parents, 
who are sick, cannot work to help 
her pay for college. 

"I'm going to college to get a 
good career and a good job." Habibi 
naid. "It's very important for ray 
amily to have an education. If you 



,on't have an education, you are 



Refugee cabbie stabbed 

Samin Salim fled Soviet soldiers in his na- 
tive Afghanistan only to be stabbed to death 
possibly in a family dispute, as he was drivl 
mg a cab in Queens Saturday night 

"Like everyone else, he left northern Af- 
ghanistan during the war with Russia," said 
a friend outside Salim's Flushing, Queens 
home. "And now he's dead." 

Neither the friend nor a man identified as 
&a im s brother would discuss any other de- 
tails of the 22-year-old cab driver's Uf© &r 
ueatn. . ,, . 

Salim was stabbed two times in the shoul- • 
der about 9 p.m. Saturday by a passenger who 
was m the rear of his yellow cab on 161st 
btreet in Flushing, police said. 

Salini ran out of the cab, and the assailant 
Jollowed, catching him and stabbing him six 
times in the chest, according to police. Salim 
stapret-edb»d£tohkc»bw^^^ - 

The suspect fled in a Ught blue station wag- 
on that was parked behind Salim's cab, police 
said, adding that an accomplice was behind 
the wheel. ^ 

Police said that the stabbing may have been ^ 
a possible family-related dispute," without 
elaborating further. 

PoHce ruled out robbery as a motive be- 
'^^se the;| fou5d $197 in cash in Salim's pock- 

SaUm, who moved to the United States five ^ 

years a^, and his brother ovmed the cab and w 
snmred driving duties, police said. 12 

— Alfred Lttbnmo and Russell Ben-Ali § 
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Afghans huny home 

Geneva (Reuter) - Refugees are returning to Afghanistan so fast 
that United Nations relief workers have almost nm out of funds and 
emergency food suppUes, an official of the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees said yesterday. "It's happening much faster than anyone 
expected. We re mcredibly short of cash," said Sy^ana Foa. On Son- 
day, a record 16,000 people crossed into Afghanistan. 

The swift return is good news in one respect - the world's biggest 
refugee population, around 6 million people, or 30 per cent of aU 
refugees world-wide, is finally starting to go home. But the UN needs 
hinds to help them set up a new existence back home. 

Independent (San Antonio) 
no date 



THE ECONOMi»T AUGUST 8TK 1992 

In what appeared to be a rac- 
ist attack, an Afghan refugee 
was beaten to death by a gang 



BY JAMES A. PARCELl -IHE WASHINGTON POST 
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TAMAROV 




ordc?rs. On our base, where kind 
pecpte transformed into vi- 
cious ones. Where the vicious be- 
came cruel. Where they made boys 
into murderers. For what?" 

Tamarov spent five years writ- 
ing his manuscnpt, drawing from 
notes he kept in Afghanistan, con- 
versations with American veterans 
about Vietnam and visions of fallen 
comrades who revisit him in 
dreams. 

In one photograph, his close 
#r«ni; Siihi^ walks through tall 
grass, an automatic in one hand, his 
smooth boyish face looking into the 
camera. It was uken just before a 
combat mission, and Tamarov 
made a quick print so his friend 
could send it to his family. Twelve 
hours later, Sasha died in an am- 
bush. 



• SMportrait by VLKBISLAV TAMAltOV 

A Russian soldier smuggled 
a camera to the front in 
Afghanistan. In his searing 
memoir, he says he writes 
of what he cannot spealc. 

_ a; 

ByJOHNBOUDREAU 

SCECIAt TO fWf-tllrft* 

SAN FRANCISCO- Vladislav Tamarov 
stares down a street lined with upscale 
art galleries and restaurants. He lights a 
cigarette that will burn to a nub. Then 
he will have another and another. 
"I was drafted at 19," he remari^^Sielt 
this was bad, and I was right." 
The 27-year-old Russian photogra- 
pher has traveled far from Afghanistan, 
where he left his youth on the battlefields. 

In December, 1979, Soviet troops invaded 
Afghanistan. On Aug. 10, 1984. Tamarov arrived 
in Kabtil to begin his two-year tour of duty. 
Kept in ignorance of the ferocity of the war— as 
were most Soviet citizens— he thought he was 
going to build hospitals and plant trees. 

He found himself in a mine-sweeping unit He 
was stationed there for 621 days, patrolling the 
mountains. 

Now Tamarov stands on a sidewalk in front of 
a San Francisco gallery where his pictures from 
his life as a soldier are on display. He has just 
published a memoir, "Afghanistan.- Soviet Viet- 
nam," based on his war diaries and filled with his 
pictures of fresh -faced Soviet soldiers at the 
front. 

Tamarov's book is probably the first that 
looks at the Afghanistan war from the view of a 
"grunt," says Thomas Christensen, executive 
editor at Mercury House, a small San Francisco 
publisher that has printed 7,500 copies of 
"Afghanistan: Soviet Vietnam." 

While in the army, Tamarov secretly photo- 
graphed whatever he saw around him with a 
cheap camera. He rigged up a darkroom at his 
base camp and made prints for his comrades. 
Some officers permitted his photography, 
though his government forbade it. 

Wlien he returned to Leningrad, he read news 
accounts of victorious Soviet soldiers; there was 
nothing of what he had seen. Tamarov made a 
futile attempt to tell his story in the Soviet press 
Frustrated, he began to il(ifii& *0il 

where instead of resting between 

combat missions, we practiced 

marching in formation. On our 

base, where the ones who took 

orders never returned, while their 

medals went to those who gave the 




'When he was killed. I had no 
problem killing," Tamaroy ^ays "I 
had a miss^ of itiget ltiii was 
real anger. . . . Take aim to kill, to 
kill, to kill, to kUl. And I was 20. 
This was a dangerous game to play, 
and who survives is who kills first 
In this game, the prize is the 
chance to play again." 

As he goes back to his days as a 
soldier, Tamarov chokes up, then 
apologizes. He says he writes of 
what he cannot speak. 

Of Tamarov's book, "if you sub- 
stitute the word Vietnam for Af- 
ghanistan, you'd be reading about 
American veterans 20 years ago. 
It's like examining myself 20 years 
ago," says Jack McCloskey, who 
was a medic in Vietnam and helped 
establish the veterans' service 
group Swords to Plowshares. He 
first met Tamarov several years 
ago when the Russian visited the 
United States with a delegation of 
Afghanistan vets. 

"He feels a strong kinship to 
Vietnam veterans." says Vietnam 
veteran John Messmore. who lives 
in Virginia and is Tamorov's friend. 
"He knows what we went through 
and he wants the Aoieriaun puUic 
to know that it mhis i^if mae tor 
the Russian soldier." 

It was the American Vietnam 
veterans he met during exchange 
delegations who inspired him to 
tell his story, Taniarov says. "At 
first, we had trouble with the 
language. But we understood each 
other without interpreters. Some- 
times you can look into someone's 
eyes and und«*sti«8' Everything. 
We received more understanding 
from Americana than we did from 
our friends at home. 

"I learned that everything was 
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the same: In any foreign war, you 
go because you are drafted. You're 
not stopping any^MBf . 'fm^m ^ 
kilhng people." 

The Americans brought to Rus- 
sia practical infornaftion about 
post-traumatle stress syndrome, 
advice on organizing veterans' 
groups and lobbying for benefits 
and example of advances in pros- 
thetics. 

"In some ways, they have it 
worse," says U.S. veteran Mess- 
more, who traveled with the first 
group of Vietnam veterans to the 
Soviet Union in 1988. "If you lost 
your arm and leg because of the 
war, you are doomed to being 
hidden in your family's home. You 
become an embarrassment" 

The early meetings between 
decades-old enemies, ilcraerlca-* 
and Soviet veterans, had tens 
beginnings: "We were In sooic 
body's home, and everybody wi 
drinking, smoking. After a coi^l 
of drinks, one Afghanistan vetera 
from Moscow, who had bad a rei 
bad concussion, his hearing wt 
bad, said, 1 get this became^ yo^ 
American rocket!' " Tamarov says 

"And this person Jie was talUi| 
to pulls up Mi pant 'teg and shoi* 
that he his a proatheflis. And h 
said. 'But Ma I goi fnw« Russia 
rocket' Afllr that, ttaoe was n 
pps^m They wert beat fMends.;* 

\ JfF9zaatt»ii/frew up ii^^Leqic 
^"ua^*^^ Peterab^— ui 
iMi spent, off ana on. aooui two 
years m ihe United Suies and 
plans to remain here through next 
spring, suying with people he met 
through thf v^ertps' exchange 
programs. 

He says he is impelled only to 
tell what he saw. heard, and tasted 
in Afghanistan. The soldier is un- 
comfortable when he sees his orig- 
inal prints, pictures of his buddies, 
selling for $850 a copy in the art 
gallery. 

He wants to use his book profits 
to self- publish his story in Russia. 
He hopes his story will help his 
people understand what Afghan 
veterans experienced and make it 
Ccisier for them to get psychologi- 
cal and medical care. 

Mercury House is not funding a 
book tour, so Tamarov plans to 
spend the next year— at his own 
expense— traveling across the 
country. He is negotiating to get 
his prints shown in other cities. 
Eladio J. Ballestas, co-director of 
Lee & Lees Contemporary Inc. in 
San Francisco, which displayed 
Tamarov's work, believes it will 
not have wide popularity. 

"There is a segment of society 
that will have a hard time with this 
because it's about war," says Bal- 
lestas, a Vietnam vet 'And it's not 
a glorious thing; it's about the 
waste of human life. People don't 
want to be reminded. He's making 
a political statement, and bnnging 
a much clearer view about what 
the other side was about. Some of 
us would like to keep thinking tMm 
Russians are all bad people." 

Tamarov. who fought vigorously 
against the U.S. -supplied mouja- 
hedmt, W mtt bitter^ "This book is 
not about war; it is about people, 
me. my friends. Sometimes when 



people talk about war, they forget 
the people. You can talk about 
policy, politics mi all this kind of 
stuff, but the most important are 
people. It's not just words and 
pictures. I tiled to make people feel 
my way, how I felt m this worid, 
how my fnends felt in this world. 

"I do not think this book is for 
veterans." he says. 'It's for people 
who do nit kai^ j^fi^ iii^i 

Vietnam veteran Messmore saj^ 
the book is something parents 
should give their children: "What 
scares me is that in America we 
now have an image of war that is 
the Persian Gulf. It's cool again to 
run around and play GI Joe. I don't 
know if these kids will be able to 
question [theu- government]." 

In the art gallery, Tamarov kwks 
at one of his priMa Two fawn-^^ 
recruits who could pass for twins 
stand harmlessly, arras resting la- 
zUy on their weapons, a swarm of 
helicopters behind them. They 
were 19. but hardly look old 
enough to drive. Forty ammea 
later, they were in battle. " " 

"I saw them fighting, and there 
was a strange feeling about that" 
Tamarov says. "Their young faces, 
automatics in their handa, and they 
are fighting to kiU. Something's 
wrong with thia picture. I 
thought" . 

He stops to pull on his cigarette. ' 
"But I didn't see my face when I 
was fighting," he finally says. 
"Maybe I bad the same f«!e. I wia 
youagalaa" 
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NEGLIGENCE AND CHAOS, Bibliographical 
Access to Persian-Language Materials 
in the United States by Farideh Teh- 
rani, 1991, Scarecrow Press, Metuchen, 
NJ 08840. 256 pp., charts. ISBN 0- 
8108-2473-6. $29.50. 

Tehrani believes that American libraries 
have invested large sums of money to 
acquire Persian-language materials, but 
that their inadequate transliteration and 
cataloging systems have made these 
materials inaccessible to users. This has 
resulted in an unfortunate and inexcus- 
able waste. The author proposes a simple 
script conversion method which uses 
practically no diacritical marks. 

INVENTING INDIA, A History of India in 
English-Language Fiction by Ralph J. 
Crane, 1992, St. Martin's Press, 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10010. 
228 pp. ISBN 0-312-06820-4. $49.95. 

The WORLD SURVEY OF ISLAMIC MANU- 
SCRIPTS, Vol. I, Afghanistan Iran, 
General Editor, Geoffrey Roper. Al- 
Furqan Islamic Heritage Fda. E.J. 
Brill, 24 Hudson Street, Kinderhook, 
NY 12106. 544 pp. ISBN 1-873992-01-7. 
$143. The Survey aims to provide the 
reader with a guide to collections of 
Islamic manuscripts, details of access 
to these collections & their holdings, 
plus information about particularly 
significant manuscripts which they 
contain. [Volumes 2 & 3 are scheduled 
for publication in 1993.] 
Also from Brill: 

Fasicule 127-128 of THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF ISLAM, paper, $37.25. There is a 
simultaneous French edition; it costs 
$43. and 

TIMURID ART AND CULTURE, Iran & Cen- 
tral Asia in the 15th Century, edited 
by Lisa Golombek & Maria Subtelny, 
1992. viii + 208 pp., 128 illus. 
ISBN 90-04-09531-4. $68.75. Contains 
edited versions of 19 papers presented 
at a S3rmposium on the subject held in 
Toronto in November, 1989. 

THE BEAR TRAP: AFGHANISTAN'S UNTOLD 
STORY by Moh'd Yousaf & Mark Adkin, 
Jang Publishers, Lahore, 1992. 243 pp., 
photos, maps. 



FROM KABUL TO MANAGUA: Soviet-American 
Relations in the 1980s by Fred Halliday, 

1989, Pantheon Books. 198 pp. , appendix, 
biblio. ISBN 0-394-57310-2. $12.95 (paper) 

HAIN-UL WOQAHI: HISTORY OF AFGHANISTAN 
DURING 1787-1904, in Farsi, by Moh'd 
Yosuf Riazi Herawai, Tehran Univ., Tehran. 

1990. 286 pp. 

A STUDY OF THE EARLIEST COINAGE OF THE 
ISLAMIC EMPIRE, in Farsi, by A. Shams 
Eshrag, Istak Co., Isfahan, 1990, 230 pp., 
photos, tables, map. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE POLITICAL STRUCTURES IN 
THE TERRITORY OF AHMAD SHAH MASSUD (NORTHEAST 
AFGHANISTAN), in German, by Alexander J. 
Clausen, Univ. of Salzburg, Faculty of 
Arts & Sciences, Austria, 1992. 159 pp. 

BASHEER-UL-MOMENAT is a quarterly published 
by the Afghan Women's Resource Center in 
Peshawar. It contains English translations 
of articles selected from the monthly 
Dari/Pashtu publication of the same name. 
Vol. 1, issue 2, Feb. -April, 1992 had 
20 pages. Subscriptions are $25/year for 
institutions ($20 for individuals) & are 
available from AWRC, UPO Box 1421, Univer- 
sity Town, Peshawar Pakistan. Bank Acct. 
# 113-14-01807-001, Grindlays Bank, 
Peshawar . 

AFGHANISTAN: TRENDS & PROSPECTS FOR REFU- 
GEE REPATRIATION, a report published by 
the Refugee Policy Group, 1424 16th St., NW, 
Suite 401, Washington, DC 20036. April 
1992. 62 pp., $10.50. 

The latest reports in the AGRICULTURAL 
SURVEY OF AFGHANISTAN, sponsored by the 
Swedish Committee for Afghanistan in 
Peshawar, include the 13th report, "Re- 
patriation & Rehabilitation Survey, Part 

1, Khost Area, Paktia," May 1992 & "Part 

2, Khogiani Area, Nangarhar," May 1992; 
the 14th report, "1991 Survey," June 1992; 
& the 15th report, "Farming Systems of 
Nejrab District, Kapisa Province," June 1992. 



DOCTORAL DISSERTATION 

"The Kart Dynasty of Herat: Religion & 
Politics in Medieval Iran." Lawrence 
Potter from Columbia University, May 1992. 
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Schulthels- Night Letters is a hair-raising account of his adventures as a treelance war correspoiSent in Afghanistan. 



'Such brave people' 

Coloradan draws from travels in Afghanistan for 'Night Letters' 



99: 




Rodpf Matntttin News Books Editor 

It's difficult for most Ameri- 
cans, with their convenient, well- 
stocked supermarkets, slick 
shopping centers and garages 
stuffed with horsepower, to 
imagine life in primitive Afghani- 
stan. 

But Colora- 
do journalist 
Rob Schulth- 
eis, who 
spends much 
of his time 
wandering the 
world as a 
freelance writ- 
er and photog- 

with the exotic culture of that 
mountainous and still unsettled 
country. 

Schultheis first experienced 
Afghanistan in 1972, stopping 
briefly on his way to India to 
study for his doctorate in anthro- 
pology. Even then, years before 
the Christmas Eve 1979 Soviet 
invasion beamed the world's 
spotlight on Afghanistan, the 
area captivated the writer as a 
"strange, paradoxical, complex 
Uttle country." 

"It's still Uke going inside a 
time warp," Schultheis says by 
pbooe from his TeUuride home, 
"these are a medieval people. 
They wear turbans and floppy 
shirts. Their women are veiled. 
TBey twBeve ftie E4rth is flat ' 



They laugh a tot, even in times of 
great danger. They bve in one of 
the harshest environments on 
earth, so they use humor to stu-- 
vive. I just feU in love with the 
place and the people." 

He describes the Afghans as 
"tall, handsome, strong," and 
"hard, hard as sand, but their 
hardness conceals a kernel of fey 
tenderness deep inside." He 
agrees with a description from 
British historian Robert Byron: 
"Hawk-eyed and eagle-beaked, 
the swarthy, loose-knit men 
swing along the bazaars with a 
devil-may-care confidence." 

Schultheis's love for that prim- 
itive country and its dauntless 
people is reflected in his latest 
book. Night Letters.- Inside War- 
time Afghanistan (Crown, 155 
pages, $18), a hair-raising ac- 
count of joumaUstic adventures 
in that country. He's also the 
author of Bone Games (Random, 
1985), a physical and spiritual 
study of endurance. 

"I've been in Afghanistan 20 
times altogether, three times be- 
fore the war," he says. He went 
on to cover the war for TV and 
many national magazines, and de- 
scribes numerous dose calls. He 
traveled with the Afghans, who 
were fighting with bolt-action ri- 
fles, swords, scythes, stones — 
whatever they could lay their 
hands on — against tanks, radar, 
heUcopter gunships and oth& so- 
phisticated weaponry. 

Lrttm helps e^plsin how 
tte Afghan filters eventually 



triumphed. Their resistance to 
the Soviet invasion was relentless 
— even teen-agers were guerril- 
las: "They were kids, re^y, but 
their eyes were 10,000 years old, 
and their smiles had a way of 
chiUing out around the comers 
and fading away from you till they 
were as distanfe- is 4Ihs polar 
snowsof Mars." 

Schultheis takes the reader in- 
side the bazaars and tea shops, 
shows you the Afghan women, 
who "appeared in pubhc in the 
guise of ghosts, afreets, clad in 
the head-to-toe shrouds called 
burkahs, with a woven grillwork 
over the face." 

He recounts how it feels to be 
under fire; how it feels to have 
dengue fever, called breakbone 
fever for its agonizing pain ("I 
floated in and out of a haze of 
unknowing and uncaring, unable 
to move"); how it feels to walk in 
blood-filled shoes in incredible 
heat; in short, how it feels to be 
an American trying to under- 
stand and record someone else's 
war. 

Will Schultheis return to Af- 
ghanistan? He quotes a CBS cam- 
eraman in the book: "When you 
go up into those mountains with 
those people (mujahedin), you 
leave a piece of your soul up 
there, and you have to go back 
and find yourself frjam time to 
time." 

His answer is, "someday." 

Three months ago, he married 
fellnwWriprnws tKekhcr.Naacjr: 
Craftr. v*, wrn^^' 



teacher of English in Japan. The 
two traveled to Nepal to be mar- 
ried by the High Lama in a bud- 
dhist monastery on the route up 
Mount Everest. 

'Tor a long time, I've (keamed 
of helping to set up a nati<Mial 
park system in Afghanistan to 
promote tourism. The coimtry is 
fabulously beautiful with places 
where snow leopards, wolves, 
monkeys, tigers still can be 
found. The leaders in Kabul now 
are some of the guerrillas 1 trav- 
eled with during the war. They're 
my friends, so as soon as things 
settle, I really want to return." 

In the meantime, Schultheis is 
enjo3nng the beauty of TeUuride 
-— hiking, rafting, running, espe- 
cially running. "I'm doing two- 
hour runs to train for the Imo- 
gene Run — that's the 18-mile 
course over 12,800-foot Imogene 
Pass." 

Toward the end of the year, he 
plans to accompany a surgeon 
fiiend to Burma to work in a 
reUef hospital there. In the mean- 
time, he's writing a script of 
Night Letters for Longfellow 
Fihns, and is happy that the book 
is being translated into Afghani- 
stan's native tcmgue (Pushtu) for 
distribution there. 

"The title pays tribute to 
tnrave people, many of tb«n wom- 
en, who posted anonynaous insur- 
gent broadsheets called Night 
Lettws wound KaM-^iuring Kbe 

.^^^.m^.^.. ...... ^ ^ 
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When Empir es Collide 

THE GREAT GAME 

77ic Struggle for Empire m Central Asia. 
By Peter Hopkirk. 
Illustrated. 565 pp. New York- 
Kodansha International S30 

By Byron Farwell 

THE British have a penchant (or describing war ^ 
fare and diplomacy in terms of games, so it'' 
seems only natural that the 19th-century contest 
for power between the expanding British and 
Russian empires played out on the vast expanse of 
central Asia should be called the Great Game Although 
made famous in I90I by Rudyard Kipling in "Kim"^ 
("Now I shall go far and far into the North, playing the 
Great Game"), the expression was coined by Arthur 
Conolly, himself one of the playe«$. who in 1842 was 
tortured and beheaded by the IChan of Bokhara. 

Mile by mile, while the British watched apprehen- 
sively, the Russians conquered the string of khanates ■ 
and tribes stretching across the region and dreamed of 
leading their armies through the mountam passes and 
down mto the plains of India. In The Great Game " 
Peter Hopkirk, a Brjtiib. rayCTalist wmJ the author of 
three other books on ttm^mmmm vfvi% the contest- 
ed lands and cities whose very names conjure up 
mystery, romance and high adventure: Tashkent, Sam- 
arkand, Bokhara, Kokand and Khiva. The game was 
played amid lofty mountains and in deserts where 
barbarous tribesmen were ruled by emirs who knew 
neither morality nor mercy, and whose knowledge of, 
the great world was so limited that one of them believed! 
Briuin was a tributary state of Kashmir 

Beginning with the stories of Henry Pottinger and*'"" 
Charles Christie, who in 1810 traveled in disguisef 
among Afghanistan's hostile tribesmen and across its,^ 
comfortless deserts, and ctosing with the story of Fran- 
cis Younghusband's expeditions into Tibet nearly a'**', 
century later, Mr. Hopkirk relates with verve the histo- 
ry of the Great Game through the lives of more than 100 « 
of these sOvmSmWk, ^Bif of whom met unpleasant 
deaths. 

The unfortunate Conolly was only one of the daring 
young officers who penetrated the region. Some were 
sent by their governments; others ventured on their 
own In that era, travel m dangerous and sensitive 
areas, although often prohibited, rarely inhibited indi- 
vidual enterprise. The explorers drew maps, found 
strategic passes and gathered economic, military and 

Byron Farweli's books include the recently pub- 
lished "Armies of the Raj: From the Great Indian 
Mutiny to Independence, 1858-1947 - and the forthcom- 
ing "Stonewall; A Biography of Lieut. General Thomas 
J. Jackson." 




political intelligence. In the "shadowy struggle for polit- 
ical ascendancy," Mr. Hopkirk says^ the line "between 
exploration and intelligence-gathering was often ex- 
tremely narrow " 

One of the most extraordinf iry adventures was that 
of Richmond Shakespear, the very personification of 
British pluck and diplomacy. In 1840 he set off from 
Herat in western Afghanistan for Khiva, 800 miles 
away, pushing his way through rugged country where 
Turkmen raiders habitually captured and enslaved 
subjects of the czar. His purpose was to forestall the 
Russians by inducing the Khan of Khiva, a man not 
easily swayed by humanitarian feelings, to free the 
Russian slaves in his territory, thus depriving the 
Russians of a reason to attack. 



Inside the Royal Yurt 



(The Russian officer Nikolai ) Muraviev re- 
ceived a summons to appear before the Khan that 
evening. Putting on his full dress uniform (he had 
been advised that it would be a breach of etiquette 
to wear his sword), he set out for the palace pre- 
ceded by men armed with heavy sticks who bru- 
tally cleared a way through the crowds . Mak- 
ing his way past Khiva's great tiled mosques and 
madrasahs, its covered bazaars and bathhouses, 
he finally reached the main palace gateway. En- 
tering, he crossed three courtyards, in the first of 
which were waiting 60 envoys from the surround- 
ing regions who had come to pay their respects to 
the Khan. Eventually he was led down some steps 
and found himself in a fourth courtyard. In the 
middle of this, somewhat incongruously, stood the 
royal yurt — the circular tent of Central Asia. 
Seated in the entrance, cross-legged on a beautiful 
Persian rug, was the Khan himself. 

IWn, just as Muraviev was hesitating over 
tKHir lM^Should approach the Khan, he suddenly 
foandiltnself seized from behind by a man m a 



dirty sheepskin coat. For a split second he feared 
he had been tricked. "The thought flashed through 
my mind that I was betrayed," he wrote, "and that 
I had been brought here unarmed, not for negotia- 
tion, but for execution. • He shook himself free and 
prepared to fight for his life. But hastily it was ex- 
plained to him that this was an ancient Khivan 
custom, and that all envoys were dragged before 
the Khan as a sign of voluntary submission. Mura- 
viev now advanced across the counvard toward 
the yurt, halting at the entrance and saluting the 
Khan in the local fashion. He then remained stand- 
ing, waiting to be addressed. "The Khan," he re- 
ported later, "has a very striking appearance. He 

must be six feet high His beard is short and 

red, his voice pleasant, and4ie speaks distinctly, 
fluently and with dignity." ... 

After stroking his beard for several minutes 
and studying the Russian carefully, the Khan at 
last spoke. "Envoy," he enquired, "wherefore an 
ttMmccHfte. «Mi mat (tost thou wish of me?" 

From -The gi^^ C^me.- 



Incredibly. Shakespear succeeded, and 416 men 
women a«i children were released to h.m wLen one 
mother protested that two of her children were st^S 

"«o giving them up. although 

Zt^lt ^.T^"' '■y*^*"^"^ 8irl obviously destmS 
for the Khan s harem. Six months after leaving He!^ 
Shakespear arrived at the Russian frontier with his 
freed slaves - and valuable intelligence 

sepaS BriHlh'*"'To'^ ^""^ 2,000 miles 

Russian-controlled lands. But 
o««J^ . ^"P^"^'"" region ultimately encom 

passed territory equal to more than half that ottL 
Umted States, and by the end of the GreSfLme on y^ 
miles separated British and Russian outposts n a 

tS?.r™' °' ^ obstade o ur 

ther expansion was Afghanistan, which proved to 

mH^"" ?^ "'"'"^ ^""^^ - 'h ' Russians 
fh^«Hi. ^ ""^^'^ "° """^ sf'aking his head over 
the evils of imperialism. His tales are told with obvm^ 

! wins ^r'^'^T"'^ 

j wans who, firm m their patriotism, their muscular 
, Christianity and their belief in the clear supeno?^ o 

selves or their deeds. The besieged at Chitral Mr 
Hopkirk Writes, were "a handful of Inti.sh of f, e7 ' u^th 
Jeir loyal native troops, holding out against over 
whelming odds in a remote and picturesque Tonress " 
Stouthearted Gen. William Nott, in the F.ri "Shan 
War, was "ready and eager to march on Kabul 
avenge Elphinstones humiliating defeat and the 
countless soldiers and families who had perished on Z 

"oZTtZc.Z'''^'''' ^ '''''' '° '"^^ ^ 

vagJSS rf.^."''""^" ^""^ '"^^ some 
In5^^ f, ^""^ 'mprecise military titles 

ZJ^ T ° "^^^'y of dernngKlo and 

s^k a Clear understanding of the historv of the emer^^ 
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The Grail at the 
End of the Pass 

AN AFGHANISTAN PICTURE SHOW 

Or, How I Saved the World 
^ 4mm% VoUman 

^H&i^ im m by William McGowan 

In his miroducUon to a 1984 fiction collection. "Slow 
Learner," TliQinag I^<:hion allied that he had 
been janssd ^ reiiirif stbftes he had written more 
than 20 yejtfs earlier. At first, the pretension and the 
goofiness of nis efforts made him want to gag and call 
rewntg; ihi^ a mood of middle-aged tranquillity, he 
settled into an acceptance of the younger writer he once 
was. "I mean. ! icm't just very well 86 the guy from my 
life," he eqjlained. "On the other hand, if through some 
as yet undeveloped technology I were to run into him 
today, hoiv comfortable would I feel about lending him 
money, or for that matter even stepping down to the 
street to havt a iiif iiil^ over the old times." 

A similar ambivalence informs Wilham VoUmann's 
latest work of nonfiction. "An Afghanistan Picture 
Show: Or, How I Saved the World." But Voilmann does 
his younger self one better than lending him money or 
buy^ him a beer. A successful noveUst now in his 30s, 
Voilmann helps a character based on his 22-year-old 
self, the "Young Man," find meaning in the experiences 
he had on a journey to war -besieged Afghanistan in the' 
early 1980s. As described by the Young Man. the goals of 
that trip were vague: to comprehend what had h^M>ened 
to the country as a result of the Soviet invasion and to 
help the Afghani people "In the Best Possible Way." Not 
surprismgly, the younger Voilmann became over- 
whelmed by massive suffering he felt unable to 
ameliorate. 

Vollmann's book is a kind of "Pilgrim's Progress" 
highlighting the dizzying moral ambigmties that nalfs 
like him find in the Third World- The narrative action 
stretches over the course of several months, chronicling 
Vollmann's ".arrival in Karaclii and his residence in 
Peshawar on Pakistan's northwestern frontier. Again 
and again Voilmann tries to get into Afghanistan 
itself— the Grail he seeks, lying just over the Khyber 
Pass. While waiting for his contacts in the mujahedeen to 
take him there, he busies himself in the bazaars and 
rdugee camps of Peshawar, trying to learn all he can 
about the Afghanis' plight This information, the Young 
Man explains, will be included in "An Afghanistan 
Picture Show. " a photo exhibit he plans to create back in 
the Sutes to nise funds for the All^iBi cause. 

Vollmann's fund -raising efforts 
were in the end ludicrously unsuc- 
cessful: One nii^t. the money he 
collected from a presentation at ^ 
IVatkeiey did not even cover the w . 

amount the univsBi^ charged him b 
fortheroom. ^ 

The Young Man obviously takes ^ *> Pi 
his mission to Save Afghanistan s.^ 3 ^ 
very seriously, asking earnest * 8 o 
questions of rehef officials in order -f ^ g 
to see the Big Picture and to decide » ^ 
which resistance organizations ^ | ^ 
m«t his help. "If only he could go j**- ^ ^ 
tomorrow," he says at one point. K m — 
Then he could accompUsh some- 4: g, ^ 
thing that much sooner." For all H f c/^ 
}iis earnest urgency. Voilmann * & w 
wryly concedes, the Young Man is ^ w 

actually a well-meaning but essen- ,§ ^ O 
tially ineffectual stumblebum who 
can do little but sulk and flagellate 
Irimaelf as his Good Aims and High o « ^ ^ 
Purpose dissolve in a puddle of \, S. ^ 
intestinal disease and cross-cultur- 
al bswildermeBt 

In the it is VoUmann who < 
bMSBWs Hinbarden, always on the 
nORlvinf end of the Afghanis' 
PMS r i Mity . Sick with dysentery, 
a rhil s d 1^ tbebeptandhamstyung 
by Ml 9m jmimil itgiditks. be 



be was teconing more 
like his ewo pieturt of 
tiMse ftofim whom be thought to 
SMC It wu he who was \oaL, 
wsstiooing. thirsty and ever sqIup 
from his own land. ..." 

Voilmann the elder also pokes 
fun at the Young Man's penchant 
for tying himself in the knots of 
tewtsBrtoiis queertons. Although he 
is ciprly anti^viet, the academic 

sWe of him is willing to wonde, 
whether the Russian occupatior 
might have some lurking progres- 
sive content in the long run. Coulc 
the homogeneity that Soviet ex- 
pansionism encourages be a source 
of world peace, since so many ol 
the world's conflicts were ignited 
by too much culttsral Miaf^ne^ 
ity? And was it worth saving 
Afghanistan if, as history suggest- 
ed, it was only going to be invaded 
again in the long run? Yet such 
imponderables did the Young Man 
no harm, we are told, since he was 
the kind of person who never 
abandoned a project he had begun 
"even if something convinced him 
he was wrong." 

While the Youn^ Man is Voll- 
mann's only fully drawn character, 
the aggregate portrait he paints of 
refugee existence in Peshawar is 
vivid and (nmploc Voilmann has 
come to bear witness to the pUght 
of the Afghanis, but he does not 
sentimentalize them. He writes 
honestly, for instance, about the 
pervasive com4>tion in reUef oper- 
ations; the wildly exaggerated ex- 
pectations of refugees who think 
America is a land of girlfriends, 
apartments and CadUlacs just wait- 
ing fdr them; and cultural attitudes 
he fmds unsettUng. 

Especially disturbing to Voil- 
mann is the Afghanis' treatment of 
women. "A camel or a water buffa- 
lo is valued more than a woman in 
this society," a nurse in the camps 
tells him. "You can't get a husband 
to donate blood for his wife because 
if you take his blood you take his 
life, but if ^ «telf#%ift^ always 
get another wife." 

At first the Young Man sees the 
iPebels romantically— "storybook 
De Gaulles," he calls them. Very 
quickly, though, he learns of the 
revenge cults, the murderous para- 
noia, the kidnaping and the lying 
that taint the mujtJiedeen cause. "If 
a man were to switch political 
parUes he would be killed," one of 
Vollmann's sources tells him. "If 
my informant's party were to find 
out he told you this, he would be 
killed" adds the source. SUll, de- 
spite the back -stabbing and fac- 
tional intrigue, Voilmann can agree 
with an Afghani professor who 
thought factionalism was unfortu- 
nate "but did not etlucally preju- 
dice the whole." 

The best writing in the book 
comes in a section chronicling 
VoUmann's long-awaited passage 
over the border into Afghanistan. 
In addition to capturing the austere 
beauty ^ the kndscape-which m 
the orange evening Ught "resem- 
bled a photo of Mars"— Volhnann 
conveys the frightening, ahnost 
otherworldly joy of the mujahedeen 
as they fight against Soviet troops 
in "a Mries of endless night mo- 
lewtts of happiness near death, no 
fear hi them as I ho nestly be|jev e; 



they had crossed their nver so long 
ago that I could not really compre- 
hend them as anythSg esecept 
heroes. ..." 

Regretubly, though, Vollmann's 
accomplishments are tarnished in 
several substantial ways. His char- 
acteristic inventiveness with lan- 
guage can make sentences sound 
intriguing, but just as often makes 
them cryptic or confusing; e.g. "It 
is part of the fragmenution of Ufe 
that after the Soviets invaded Af- 
ghanistan I wanted to go there." 
There are also too many nuggets 
from the philosopher Wittgenstein 
strewn throughout the book; while 
some are appropriate (especially 
the ones questioning the ability of 
one human being to comprehend 
the inner feelings of another— a 
leitmotif of the book), the majority 
stop the forward motion of the 
narrative with pseudo-metaphys- 
ics. 

Vollmann's structure is also 
problematic. As befits its title, the 
book is written in fragmenury, 
snapshot style, ranging back and 
forth over time and topography. 
Sometimes the crosscuts work and 
make for powerful juxtaposition. 
But as often they are diqointed, 
affected and self-absorbed. 

Voilmann also has a penchant 
for digressive flights of fancy, 
a la Pynchon. In fact, in one 
instance he even composes ii song 
about "good old Peshawar" similar 
to the comic odes that punctuated 
"Gravity's Rainbow." (The song is 
funny, but clearly a rip-off.) In 
another insUnce, while in the mid- 
dle of his otherwise gripping ac- 
count of the battle inside Afghani- 
stan, he sees a wooden airplane one 
of the guerrillas had strung up in 
the camp and digresses for several 
pages about the plane's lost wood- 
en pilot and his fate as he wanders 



behmd enemy lines. All too cute, 
the tangent nearly smothers a 
scene which is essentially Voll- 
mann's climax. 

The book's most significant 
shortcoming, though, is Vollmann's 
failure to explain how he became so 
crazed about helping the Afghanis 
beyond ^nd "save the world" 
humanratmttlsm in the first place. 
The question is significant: Since 
we are not told why he wants so 
desperately to help, we cannot 
empathize with his failure. 

At one point he alludes to the 
death of his sister, who drowned, 
he says, because "1 hadn't paid 
attention." Is this to mean that he 
has been burdened with a lifelong 
"rescue complex" because of his 
perceived irresponsibility? Is this 
accident his personal Patna. the 
ship that Lord Jim abandoned in 
Joseph Conrad's novel, consigning 
his passengers to certain death? 
And why does he choose to save 
Afghanistan, over any number of 
other stricken countries? Besides 
his personal motivation, Voilmann^ 
also leaves unexamined why West- 
erners in general are so ready to 
relieve "exotic distress" in such 
faraway places like Afghanistan. 

Despite its unevenness and un*. 
explained assumptions, however, 
"An Afghanistan Picture Show" is 
a bold and original accomplish- 
ment, hardly the "Failed Pilgnm's 
Progress" that Voilmann dejected- ; 
ly calls it. For all his humanitarian! 
determination and effort, V0II-' 
mann's Young Man may not havei 
relieved the suffering of any Af-' 
ghanis. But in his honest accountsi 
of their plight, and his morally and 
emotionally complicated reactions 
to it, Voilmann the elder has writ- 
ten a powerful, searching addition 
to the literature of personal wit- 
ness, a 




\Bhody-faced mujahedeen rebel after days of fighting Afghanistan 's army. 
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President Rabbani outlines 
program of Mamie State 



Pmf. Itai^>ant, the president of the 
Islamic State of Arghanistan, has said 
that providing security and maintaining 
of law and order arc the main points of 
his agenda. 

Spealcing on TV and radio after 
the transfer of power, he said forming a 
unified army from the ranks of 
Mujahideen and professional officers 
was a key to achieving stability. He 
also announced the dissoluUcm of all 
paramilitary forces formed by the pre- 
vious regime. 

tlic Islamic government, he stated, 
wQiM observe the rights of all Afghan 
nationalities^ particularly with regard to 
the army's ranks and within otter state 
organs. 

The Islamk: State, continued the 
president, would take necessary steps 
to make sure that Uie peopk; and es- 
pecially Kabul residents ~ are safe 
from insecurity and anarchy; and that 
every individual's life, property, honor 
and dignity are safeguarded. He added 
that tte plan for providing security in 
Kabul has been prepared and will be 
announced soon. 

Although the general amnesty re- 
mains in force, said tte prcsideai. ad- 
venuirists who continue to commit sab- 
otage and create discnter must te 
punished. 

He said that protecting tte gains of 
Jehad, propagating tte mess^ of 
Islam, implementing Islam in all di- 
mensions of tte society's life, consoli- 
dating tte Islamic Slate and tte preser- 
vation of national unity weie his 
government's primary responsibilities. 

Respect for human dignity and tte 
people's natural rights were among tte 
pillars of his domestic policy, te con- 
tinued, and added that tte people's par- 
tidiMMion in electing tte national lead- 
ership was ite most basic elemem of 
tte Islamk: political system. 

He said tte Islamic State would ny 
earnestly to increase tte supi^ of ba- 
sk commodities in tte market, prevent 
hoarding, and control prices of goods. 

Stressing tte need for recaistnic- 
tion, Ptof. Rabbani asked tte peopfe to 
take keen interest in rebdikling 
Afghanistan, and called on fheodiy 
coontries to give all po8sa>ie nppoft 
towards achieving this. 

There is, te added; a need to re- 
biiiM cor ttwnr ml vflttfet on noten 
lines, taking iMo aooooit the loopnar- 
dal. ediictitxuiL te^'nixecicatioBal,. 
nee^ of the poputaakn 



Prof. Rabbani committed tte 
Islamic Slate to paying special attention 
to reviving and developing agriculture 
during reconstruction, so that tte coun- 
try would become self-sufTickMM te. 
food production in tte near future. 

Tte Islamk: govemmem would 
promote and guarantee dome^ and 
foreign investment, said Prof. Rabbani, 
who called such investment a agnifl- 
'mm'- step towards Industrial 
developmenu 

Tte president asked all Afghan 
scholars, scientists, engineers, physi- 
cians, and experts who live abroad to 
respond to tte needs of tteir Islamic 
homeland and fUfiU tteir religious 
duty by participating in Afghaiiimii% 
reconstruction. 

Prof. Rabbani announced that tte 
blamic State woiikl launch a compre- 
tensive campaign against die cultiva- 
tion, production, trafCcking and use of 
narcotks and other intoxicants. Tte 
government would also take measures 
for tte treatment of drug addicts, te 
said. 

He hoped that United ^tatk)ns 
and friendly countries woukl telp 
Afghans to fulfill this humane goal by 
ptovidiag financial and technical asssis- 
tance for i a ptencn taticn of tte 
program. 

Prof. Rabbani sncaaed tte need for 
Islamizaion of tte educational system 
and saki diat Islamic subjects will te 
treated. as ite essential element of 
school cankuhL Tte bianric State wHI 
abolish from school boaki iheae mate- 
rials found 10 te against Isfaunic 
principles. 

He said ite Islamk: State intended 
to reform Uie women's educational sys- 
tem, in order to acqoaint women wHh 
tte essentials of knowledge and oAnre 
in accordance with tte needs of 
Afghanistan's Islanuc society. Women 
will enjoy all Ac ri|^ and privily 



endowed them 
Islam, he addecL 

Prof, 
fieedom of 
framework of tte 
considered it 
leDectual cowtL 

Prof.~ RaMwr 



te 

wittin Ite 
aMria.'«nd 
for aociet/s in- 
stated^ ifaat 
's ^oB^p policy woidd te 
baaed on pntrrtnig and 
tipnal. 
(lenceand 

of tariiorai imegAir, paamkm of 
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work! peace and security, elevating 
Afghanistan's prestige widiin tte inter- 
national community, and ensuring tte 
welfare and tranquility tte society of 
mutttadr'-"- - - . ---'-v • 

Tte Islamic Stale, he continued, 
respected Ute United NatkMis charter, 
die International Declaration of Human 
Rights and all other estaUilshed princi- 
ples and norms of iniemationai law 
whkh are consistent widi Islamic 
principles. 

He said Afghanistan woukl play an 
active role in die non-aligned move- 
ment and in tte Organization of tte 
Islamic Conference. 

Prof. Rabbani said tte Islamic 
^mtM support die rights of 
Palestinians and added diat it supports 
die solution of die Kashmir problem on 
die basis of UN resolutions. 
Afghanistan wouM support tte strug- 
gles of die Muslims of Birma. die 
Philippines and Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

He thaidced Afj^haitistan's two 
Islanuc neighbors, Pakistan and Iran, 
for die help diey had rendered to 
Afghanistan's Muslims (hiring die past 
14 years. He also expressed his grati- 
tude to all other Muslim countries ~ 
pankulariy Saudi Andsia - who 
strongly supported die Jehad. 

Tte presidem also dianked die US, 
China, Japan and western European 
eoonniea for supponiiHi At Afghan 
struggle. 

Prof. Rabbani rebuked die govern- 
ment of IiKha for not support tte j«Kt 
cause of Afghans diving Soviet xxxu- 
paiion of ihcir country. But te added 
diat Afghanistan stood ready neverthe- 
less to establish good relations widi 
laa amemterofttenon- 
and 4ws a large 




of te KMnor Soviet 
Uni^B. should he^ icboild AfgMnistan 
li wieI ai pnyng war 



Vnna: "Men have authority over 
worhen because God has made t% 

one superior to the other and 
because they spend their v^ifealth to 
maintain them. As for those fwsi^''' 
whom you fear disobedience, ad- 
monish them and send them to beds 
apart and beat them. "(Sura 4:34) 

Law: Women must obey their hus- 
bands. Men have a right to punish 
disobedient wives. Men have a legal 
duty to support women financially. 



DIVORCE 



Verse: "Those that renounce their 
wives on oath must wait four 
months. If they change tneir minds, 
God is forgiving and merciful; but if 
they decide to divorce tnem. l<now 
that God hears all and knows all. 
(Sura 2:226) 

Law: A man may divorce his wife 
anytime, for any reason, by saying 
"I divorce you" three times. If he 
wants custody of the children, he 
gets it after the age of puberty and 
sometimes earlier. Only a court can 
grant a woman divorce. She must 
be able to prove that her hi«band 
has mistreated or deserted her. 

Wisconsin State Journal 
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See article on p. 23. 



AFGHAN GAS 
LURES NEW 
CUSTOMERS 

Afghanistan and Pakistan have 
agreed to form a joint commission to 
study ways of cooperations between 
die two countries in different fields. A 
protocol in diis regard was signed by 
Minister of Plan of Afghanistan, 
Mohammad Ali Javid and Minister of 
Economk: Affairs of Pakistan, Saitaj 
Aziz in IslaiMiad. 

Pakistan has agreed to survey die 
reconstruction of Jalalabad-Kabul road 
within six weeks and draw a plan for 
repairing die road widiin months. 

A Pakistani team will also study 
die possibility of extending a gas pipe- 
line from die Norther Afghanistan to 
Pakistan. Extension of die pipeline will 
enable Afghanistan to sell its natural 
gas for die much needed hard currency. 
Extension of such a pipeline could also 
bring gas to Kabul whkh facing severe 
fuel shortage. Afghan gas was sold is 
die former Soviet Union at a very 
cheap price. Tte flow of gas to Soviet 
Uhkm was stopped after die wididraw- 
al of Soviet forces in 1989. Tajikistan 
has also shown interest in buying 
Afghan gas in return for selling elec- 
tricity to Afgtenisian 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE STATEMENT OF USTAD ABDUL SABOOR FARID, 
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Judiciary case 
studied 



Kabul, July 13, 1992 



Press Release No. 92/04 
JULY 25, 1992 



Creation of brotherhood, trust and unity among the Jahadi 
parties would result to the formation of a powerful government 
in the Islamic State of Afghanistan. This was stated by Abdul 
Saboor Farid, Prime Minister of the Islamic State of Afghanistan, 
while speaking on the platform of his government made public by 
the Afghan radio-television last night. 

We would like to state here that strict attention will be 
given to the national unity, independence and territorial integrity 
and resolute struggle will be made against all regional, racial, 
ethnie^^d language dscrimination here, he saicl. 

The Afghan Government will do its best to maintain peace and 
security in the Afghan capital and other provinces of the country, 
he added. We are well aware that as a result of the 14 years of 
war, the ecqpoiny pf ^tbe cfguptcy collapsed, the war and the wrong 
communislie '<&e<jMttte^:^p»a^f f^f* %aint>ered production and distribution 
of goods to the people and resulted in the expansion of corrwptioo. 

Agriculture and animal husbandry have suffered much, abandoning 
of the agricultural areas by the cultivators, bombardments, disruption 
of irrigational system lack of chemical fertilizer, medicines for 
animal and plant diseases, sowing seeds, drought and floods have 
put their adverse and destructive effects On the agricultural system 
too, he went on to say. 

In order ,to cope with these factors, we are to draw up strict 
economic plarf* tmsted on the Islamic principles aimed to establish 
an independent national economy in the country. Maintaining good 
relations with the friendly and Muslim countries to attract economic 
assistance in the areas of agriculture, animal husbandry, industry, 
commerce, transport, communications is essential. Such an aim could 
be fulfilled thxmm^ -l^rm^^pil^MwU' mil^- -.endeavours of the pS^fl'^, 
he stressed. 

We will try to increase revenue sources of the country and 
maintain a logical balance between the revenue and expenditures 
of Afghanistan. Also, a strict financing system will be introduced 
in the country. Keen attention will ^ given in the i»c*»«teRt af 
the agricultural outputs, reclamation ojt laild for agricultural 
purposes, reactivatioif ^S^'lf*^ Agricultt^l bevelopment Bank, roparing 
of the head dams, canals, underground canals, launching of encouraging 
publicity programmes and handicrafts. The assets kept by private 
persons, companies and parties ro^st be utilized. Everything must 
be economized, he emphasized. 

The Islamic State of Afghanistan will defend women's rights 
^^as specified by the sacred Islcun religion. The Islamic State of 
^,i***^^ghanistan will focus keen attention on the education of the 
/ «?v '^oiha5t},f*61k here. Women mu»lf 4^«iir veils as ja stronghold for 




the prQtte^ction_ Qf thefr h<WBf«i|. |S|pitif e, hm_ added. 



^ t k^^^ country is in nee 
\«1;t^in this goal, we must 



To 



ed of an all-sided rehabilitation. 
. , J . . maintain internal security, create unity 

1 among the individuals, groups, and people's strata. Finally, 
attraction of financial and technical assistance of the friendly 
and Mus_|Am coantti^jB- «tM- Ji^«|filaiit^.f«rt ia this ffield, he said. 



-v, ''Clearance and elimination of ideas and actions e^»Kitted by 
the previous regypif* aid appointment of competent people to the 
government posts will bring a good reform in the government offices, 
he went on. As our internal policy, our foreign policy is also 
based on the ideology of revolution. This ideology guarantees our 
national prestige, territorial integrity and non-interference in 
the affairs of other countries. 

Good neighbourly ties and maintaining of good relatiqpt tfith. 
those countries who assisted us during the Jahad, non-par%4j!eipa*«©fi 
into the military blocs form a part of ur fareifin policy, support 
strufgj*s of the Kashimiris, Philippine aiM Wummam itusiiA»« Palestinian 
and yuigi^lAvian Muslims too, Farid said. 

Our relations in the international arena is based on friendly 
footings and peaceful co-existence. We will further consolidate 
our active membership with the Non-aligned Movement. We will 
preserve our good relations with the brotherly neighbouring countries 
of Pakistan and Iran who supported and assisted us and our Afghatn 
refugees dur\og the Jahad. We will maintain brotherly relations 
with Saudi Ajra&la who 8«^&rted our nrt;iiiB durihg the Jahad as 
well, Farid concluded. 



A seminar sponsored 
by the officials of the 
f supreme court anc 
the related central cour 
ts was held on June 30 
to study the present and 
past situations of the co- 
urts in the conference 
nail of the supreme court 
of the Islamie itftti of 
Afghanistan. 

Mawlawi Abdullah Fa 
izul Bari, Secretary of 
Jehadi Council and acting 
President of the supreme 
court, Mawlawi Abdul 
Satar Sediqi and Mir Az- 
izulhaq Zaifi and Sayed 
NooruUah Muran memb- 
ers of the supreme , coun- 
cil, heads of the divans 
and courts of the supre- 
me court and judges of 
the appeal court of Kab* 
ol city and province att- 
ended this seminar. 

Mawlawi Zamen Ali 
Behsoudi head of the 
commercial divan of the 
supreme xiourt explained 
the situation of the cou- 
rts in the last 14 years. 

Specifying the grave 
tasks of the judges, the 
acting president of the 
supreme court said that 
judges should implement 
the Islamic Sharia and 
realize the lofty objectiv- 
es of the judiciary syst- 
em of the Mm^ Bfvol- 
ution. 

Mawlawi Abdul Satar 
Sediqi spoke on ways a 
mittt work and the 
performances of judges 
in the light of the Isfam- 




At the end the proble- 
ms and proposals of the 
judges were submitted to 
the secretariat of the su- 
prtme emirt for necessa- 
ry actions. (BIA) 

KT 7/8 



^ftrtm«e is 
hitter, but 
it5 fruit is 



^. Rdbbani 



Leadership 
council 



Presided over bv este- 
emed Ustad Rabani, Ch- 
airman of the Leadership 
Council and Head of the 
Islamic State of Afghan- 
istan, a meeting of the 
Leadership Council was 
held on Monday. Secret- 
ary and spokesman of the 
Coiuicil, Mohammad Asef 
Muhseni told BIA corres- 
pondent that among the 
issues the council discus- 
sed the main were quest- 
ion of the new flag of 
Afghanistan to be desi- 
igned in black, white and 
green from bottom to 
the top horizontally, bea- 
ring the words "AUahu 
Akbar" and the holy cr- 
eed in full. The emblem 
was decided to be chosen 
later. _ 

Esteemed Muhseni sa- 
id that the session decid- 
ed an economic council 
should be formed of the 
concerned ministers and 
a number of the econoihir 
sts headed by Ustad Bur- 
hanuddin Rabani. head 
of the state to deal with 
the country's economy. 
Moreover, it was decid- 
ed that head of . the state 
should call the lecturers 
and administrative body 
of Kabul University to 

Delegations were res- 
olved to be dispatched to 
the provinces to coordin- 
ate the affairs and to ma- 
ii-'tain their relation with 
the ' capital. Necessary 
decisions were adopted 
on how to call back the 
Afghan children now in 
the former Spviet japi- 
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In'orrr.auon OiviGlon 



PESMANENT MISSION OF THE " 
ISLAMIC STATE OF Af^A»lSTAII 

TO THE m%im mtxms 



Press Release No. 92/05 



JULY 29, 1992 



A high-ranking delegation Of the Islamic Republic of Iran 
headed by His Excellency iVlawott<|din Brojardy, Deputy Foreiqn 
Minister of the rsl«i# ilh#»Jto^4c Iran, paid an official visit 
to Kabul for three day^ :f jt«i IS-^tf Juiy 1992. 

J^t-^^^^T^t°''.'^f^ welcomed and warmly received by high-ranking 
authorities of the Islamic State of Afghanistan. The delegation 
, Of the Islamic Republic of Iran met with His Excellency Professor 
Burhanuddin Rabaani, Chairman of the Leadership Council and 
President of the Islamic State of Afghanistan. 

During this meeting, the Iranian delegation congratulated 
Professor Rabbani on the victory of the Muslim mu]aheed people 
of Afqh.inistan and congratulated Professor Rabbani on his election 
as President of the Isiamic State of Afghanistan., knd on behalf 
of the esteemed President of Iran invited him to pay a friendly 
visit to the Islamic Reputlic of Iran. Reciprocally, the President 
of the Is Umi,c State of Afghanistan expressed his thanks for the 
assi^ance and support of the Islamic Republic of Iran to the 14 
years of Afghan people's Jahad, the President of the Islamic State 
of Afghanistan accepted with pleasure the invitation to visit Tehran 
It was decided that the date of the visit would be announced in the 
very near future. During their visit to Kabul , the delegation 
of the Islamic Republic of Iran also met on separate meetings with 
Ahmad Shah Masood, the Minister of Defence of the Islamic State of 
Afghanistan, Mohammad Asef Mohseni, Secretary and Spokesman of the 
Leadership Council, and Pir Sayed Ahmad Gailani, member of the 
Leadership Council, ©rt Affhanistan and discussed matters of mutual 
interests. , . . - •■ ■ 

The firsi official and working meeting between the delegation 
of the Islamic Republic of Iran and His Excellency Sayed Solaiman 
Cailani, Acting Foreign Minister of the Islamic State of Afghanistan 
took place on July 26, 1992. Only July 27,. the specialists of both 
countries organizing three special committees achieved the following 
agreements through the establishment of three working committes on 
sphere of joint cooperation, struggle against narcotics, return of 
refugees, medical tr^istn^nt and health issues and cowiunication. 

1) For the further expansion and consolidation of relations in 
various political, economic and cultural fields, the two sides 
agreed to organize, after evaluation and adoption, an Afghan-Iranian 
]oint cooperation committee in the very near future. The committee 
will outline the dimensions and mechanisms of coot«3r»*4)B* salMfr^ • 
It to their respective governments for adoption. 

2) The cooperation between the border cities of Afghanistan and 
Iran can take place only in the framework of Afghan-Iran joint 
cooperation committ^j. -.r. 
Observation 

The current agreements between Herat and Farah provinces and 
(Estan Khorasan of Iran) would continue and after the adoption of 
the above-mentioned aqTeemm*Mit ^mt:^iMm''-4'^ ^ItM^l be cor*«*»#ft46#- ■■■ 
to the new agreements. . 

3) The two sides consented in principle JfeQ^»|afeU»t» small joint 
border marte«t«-iis «»e fij^Mwerk of mmmxB t m atodve-mentioned 
agreements. 

The place and procedure of the small markets will be proposed to 
the respective governments by both countries' specialists for 
adoption as soon as possible. The two sides agreed to accelerate 
the establishment of tripartite committees composed of Afghanistan, 
Iran and the UN on the return of r&tmg'*^.'Smtt'-l)tmn to 'tft«ir ee«Titry. 

4) Both sides seriously emphasized on the joint cooperation on 
struggle against production, distribution and transportation of 
narcotic drugs and consented to establish a joint committee for 

_ this pter|©'«« , ' ■ ^ 

5) In sphere of health and medical treatment, the Islamic Republic 
of Iran expressed their readiness to train Afghan health persOttfufel. 
The Islamic Republic of Iran also pledged some assistance on 
providing medicine, reconstruction of buildings and hospitsals 
m Afghanistan. It was also agreed that for the purpose of - 
expansion of mutual cooperate^, .^ WiniSJtftr etf Public Health 
of Afghanistan will visit Tehifart'.' 

6) On the sphere of the post and communication, the two sides 
consented on mutual cooperation between the field of communication. 
The Iranian side declared his readiness to provide the Afghan side 
with the scientific training and vocational as»|s6a»^ On pos-fc " 
and communication. The Iranian side also «Xi«re#»«<i its readiness 
to cooperate with tti*^^ans«is8ioa ©f Jlf^ahlaMn's post channels / 
to and frcw other countries through the Islamic Republic of Iran. 



'Rambo'^in, 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Laiya 

Khan isn't fond of wearing scarves. 
She likes the feel of the wind 
through her hair. So when she 
came to work yesterday morning 
bundled in baggy clothes, her head 
shrouded in red cloth, colleagues 
giggled. 

Khan laughed back. There across 
from her in the international news 
division of the Bakhtar news 
agency was M. Katawazi, her boss. 

Just two weeks ago, he sported a 
suit. Now he wore a cream-colored 
shalwar kameez, a pajama-like out- 
fit favored in Islamic countries. 

"Look at this," said Katawazi. 
"Are we reafly becomteg a Muslim 
nation?" 

Ten days into the establishment 
of thr Islamic republic of Afghanis- 
tan, daily life has become confus- 
ing. Everyone is guessii^ is 
right and what is wrong. 

The government has issued a 
few orders to guide its people. Ef- 
fective yesterday, it banned the 
consumption and sale of alcohol and 
ordered women to wear "Islamk 
dress," which means only the 
hands and face may be shown in 
publk. Failure tt^^mm^^^ 
by flogging. 

Still, in this society not prone to. 
fundamentalism, anomalies remain. ■ 

At the Khyber playhouse, the 
city's biggest movie theater, 
"Rambo m" is the current block- 
buster. Every show is sold out, says 
Besmullah Khan, the 47-year-<jW 
j #rectc»- of the theater. 

*1t*s an Islamk: movie," Khan 
says with a straight face. "Rambo 
kills Russians. And he fights with 
the mujahadeen." The Cold War- 
era fflm shows Rambo with the 
"freedom fighters" who now doni* 
nate Kabul. Next in tiro, however, 
is"RobocopII." 

"Oh, that one's OK," Khan saki, 
fingering large stacks of local cur- 
rency after an early-morning show. 
"It's a technical mam. h im tots 
(rf science." 

The only thing the Ministry of 
Culture has banned, he sakl, is sex. 
That means no more Indian mov- 
ies, whrch — with their inevkaUe 
scenes of smooching under water- 
falls — have been a favorite among 
Afghans. • • • 
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HUMAN RIGHTS IN AFGHANISTAN COMMITTEE, 

465-4963. •-■ Wm imriJtm ymms-^-SBM 
has concentrated its assistance effort^' ' ' 
on refugees in Pakistan & the US. Now 
the organization is looking forward to 
extending its support into Afghanistan, 
using the following ctlterla' f ©r the 
selection of worthwhile efforis* Gr©ups 
it chooses must support reconstrttetion 
or provide aid to refugees, b;e sponsored 
by recognized NGOs (Afghan & other) , & 
have stable & qualified leadership & 
staff. In addition, HRAC is devoted to 
supporting tl«-iift«t#iti-## refugees in 
the Chicago area. 

HRAC's affiliated organization is the 
AFGHAN WOMEN'S TASK FORCE, 1864 Sherman, 
7 NW, Evans ton, IL 60201. 708-475-7839* 
The AWTF was formed in 1988 & chared 
by HRAC to undertiiki. activities to bene- 
fit refugee women - especially in Paki- 
stan. Project 1 was to assist Lycee 
Malalai, a girl's high school in Pesha- 
war. The Task Force donated books, 
teachiag aids & a TV /VCR unit & cassettes. 
By mid-1990, the tf&m 3i^Bm&^'■^s^$^^^^m''^^■ 
of the Int'l Rescue Committee & reported- 
ly was in satisfactory financial . shape 
under local leadership. 
Project 2 was the Women's University, 
overseen in part by the Asia Foundation. 
The Task Force has made cash grants & 
book ■doiai*iai(»..'.t'®».the unive»ij^^«..'^ite4«ii,. - 
reports that 340 students are currently 
enrolled studying medicine, science, 
literature, Islam & education. The 
university hopes to relocate in Af- 
ghanistan as soon at the political situ- 
ation st.«blM»i^v#*-'1ia» 18^1^; «igifci3iwe 
its support. 

Project 3 is the Afghan Women's Resource 
Center which is closely linked to the 
Int'l Rescue Committee's women's educa- 
tion programs and is aimed at "enabling 
wo»en to support their families & in- 
crease their potentsiiil iiiaifttrS^ to 
the recontettiction of Af ghaaiitatt." 
"We shall continue to help the Center 
whether it sets up activities cro#i- 
border or remains in Peshawar." 
Contributions to HRAC &/or AWTF are tax 
deductible. Annual membership in each 
organization is $20. 

Hairatan ' 
«azar-i-&:^ ^ 

Kabul B^f:::^ 



AFGHAN WOMEN'S INFORMATION NETWORK, c/o 
Shirlee Taraki, 1864 Sherman Ave., #7NW, 
Ivans ton, IL 60201. 

"trom time to time, members of the Afghan 
Women's Task Force [see previous article] 
are called upon to identify persons who have 
expertise & experience relating to Afghan 
women. We expect such requests may in- 
crease..." The Afghan Women's Task Force 
proposes to act as a clearinghouse for 
.information about such persons. 
If you would like to be included in;^^ 
NETWORK, send a copy of your result t» 
Shirley Taraki at the above address. Thi^ 
NETWORK would also be grateful for copies 
of any articles, chapters, etc., pertaining 
t4 Afghan women. NETWORKers are encouraged 
to join the Task Force, but membership is 
not mandatory. 



THE ORGANIZATION OF AFGHAN PROFESSIONALS 
(OAP) was recently founded in the Washing top,,. 
DC area. The contact person is Ali Asghar 
DAish, 6015 Chicory Place, Alexandria, VA 
22310. [Ue'll hope to have more on this 
one in a later issue, ] 



WOMEN'S COMMISSION FOR REFUGEE WOMEN & 

CHILDREN, c/o Int'l Rescue Committee, 386 

Park Avenue South, New York, NY 10016. 

The Women's Commission for Refugee 
Women and Children is the only organization 
in the United States whose mission is to speak 
on behalf of the 14 million women and children 
around the world who have been forced to 
flee from their homes because of war, civil 
strife, famine or persecution. It was founded in 
1989 under the auspices of the International 
Rescue Committee, the leading United States 
private voluntary agency assisting refugees 



To become a memt)er 
or receive additional 
information, please write: 
Mary Anne Schwalbe, 
Staff Director 



worldwide. 



The Commission's initial overseas delegation 
was the catalyst in establishing the first 
Afghan Women's Social Service Center in 
Peshawar, Pakistan. Dr. Cynthia Haq, an 
Assistant Professor of Family Medicine at th« 
University of Wisconsin, headed the delega-, 
tion to Pakistan in 1989. Her recommenda- ' 
"tions led to the Center's development, and 
she revisited the area in 1 991 . 



Khost< 

AKSHANISTAN J 

^ J- 




CommissKXi members regular! 
Congress and present findings to U.S. 
State Department policy makers, United 
Nations officials, and other governments. They 
write letters and articles, appear on television 
and radio, brief the media, and give speeches 
to advocate on behalf of refugee women and 

children. Atghan women in tms^h class 
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THE Af^mMisrm resistance relief center, 

P.O. Box 507, MlAHl^ft'i I'A 22003, USA, 
sponsors the AFGHAN CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL 
in Peshawar. In June, founders Dana, 
Rodney & Russty Rawding went into Af- 
ghanistan for the first time. 
"...In Jalalabad, we were warmly 
greeted by ttie (k>r%Ttmp ^ Qth^t newly 
elected tf^fflbirs of the local gov*t. We 
were delighted to heir that ACH would 
be given rent-free use of a 200-bed hos- 
pital, which was built by the US before 
the Soviet invasion, & is adjacent to 
the University of Jalalabad. The com- 
munists- vacated the filty 6 weeks before 
we -visited the area. The Mujahideen 
'eviction notices' were evident on many 
surrounding. . .buildings, but the ,tei5^ilta| 
was left untouched. 

"Upon inspection, we found that it will 
take only a little time to clean, repaint 
& repair Imrious minor problems, for the 
builiteg is basically in excellent con- 
dition. In the 2 years ACH has been in 
Peshawar, 152,349 children have been 
treated. With the extra beds that are 
already in this new hospital, we will 
be able to alleviate the severe crowding 
i?e fact in the medical ward (2, sometimes 
3, kids iri 1 IsM) i i^U shorten the 
waiting time, for thoi# .^|fcitt3jtff-;f|ir":' 
surgery." 

The Rawdings plan to start slowly in 
order to make their financial resources 
go as far as possible until the time 
Gmms when they can turn the hospital 
over to a fully fanctioning Afghan gov*fe< 
They hoped to open the Jalalabad facility 
this fall. The UN 
may assist with do- 
nations of medicine 
& medical equipment. 
Contri%iatt®ns are ta» 
deductible. 




Columbia University's CENTER FOR THE STUDY 
OF CENTRAL ASIA is now headed by Barnett 
Rubin, ,.^ti|.ati^-ft#f«i«lop;: #f : ,f©lit ical 
Science, 112t int'l 4fia±l5S^i|igi 420 West 
118th St., New York, NY 10027*^ 
The CENTER promotes & coordinates courses 
& programs on the 5 former Soviet republics 
of Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan,. 
Uzbtkistan & Turkmenistan, as well as 
Afghaniatam,,^,,, *^' wmi%§!WU pmrntM: mi' ^Ckim, 

& Mongolia* , - ^r^.c; .r^. 
Aside from regular courses on the area & 
a brown bag seminar series, there will be 
a special seminar this autumn with the 
primary purpose of preparing graduate 
students for participation in a research 
project entitled "The Emerging State System 
in Central Asia: Ethnicity & Islam," directed 
by Professors Rubin, Edward Allworth & 
Richard Bulliet. This project involves 
travel to Kyrgyzstan & Uzbekistan. It is 
funded by the United States Institute of 
Peace. - " • 



Womm oadep veiling 
IslniHilaw 



Vww: "Enjoin believing womtn to 
turn tlieir eyes aw«y fronn tenrjpti- 
tion and to preserve their chastity; to 

1^ . r , . . cover their adornments (except 
^amic taw or shana is ^ ^ dispiayecTtodmw 
derived from the teach- tf,eir veils over their tx»oms and not 
fi^ ©f the Koran , the cus- ^ reveal their finery except to their 
ternary practices of the husbands, their fathers, their sons, 
Prophet Islamic holy men their stepsons, their brothers, their 
WJd the traditions of the brother's sons, their sister's sons, 
communities where Islam their women servants, and their 

slave girls; male attendents lacking in 
natural vigor and diiidren who have 
no carnal knowledge of wonrten." 
(Sura 24:31) 

Law: Interpretations of this verse 
differ . The woit traditional view is 
that women should not reveal more 
than their face, hands, and feet to 
eotsldi t>eir irmmm mmf. 



became dominant. Here 
are some of the Koranic 
voiles corKerning women 
and the way they have 
been interpreted in Islamic 

fWMi. yhmum. inmliM by n j. 



(See p. 23.) 
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Refugee Policy Group 



1424 16th Street N.W.. Suite 401 
Washington. D.C.20C©S 
Phone 2(B-387-301 5 • 202«e^.S^ 



Atl^iaiiistaii ■ — - 

At the request of the U.N. Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian and Economic 
Assistance to Afghanistan (UNOCA). RPG undertook a preliminary study of tit ilui*i«W 
internally displaced persons in Afghanistan. RPG's report submitted to UNOCA in November 
1991 . reveals that the majority of Afghanistan's internally displaced population has integrated 
into local communities, and their needs are not very different from those of the rest of the 
country's population. rf«« of whom have suffered the effects of a decade of war. RPG 
recommends that in Afghanistan assistance be directed at particularly vi^ibli corwrntinM^ 
rather than at specific populations based on their migration state. 



V«fM: "Prophet, v^y do you pro- 
hibit that which Cod has made law- 
ful to you, in seeking to ptaiic your 
wives?" (Sura 66:1) 

Law: Some religious leaders use this 

verse to emphasize that rights of 

men over women as outlined In the 

Koran carmot be abridged. In this 

view, it Is impossible under AAMlim 

iaw to outitwiwIygMny, reform 

dhote IMS vftotiMwtlMMair 
^ . 

State JoiftiM 



July 26. 1992 
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7/6 - The Independent (San Antonio) ■ 
In Delhi, near the Afghan Embassy, 
Sikhs staged a mock fuaerii for Rab*- 
bani to protist recent attacks' on 
Sikhs & Hindus in Afghanis tma. 

7/15 - AFGHANews (Jamlat) - The 
Leadership Council has adopted a 
tricolor flag for the Islamic state 
of Afghanistan. The colors, from 
bottom to top, are black, white & 
green. The words "Allah-o-Akbar" 
(God is great) are oii 'the top; "l.a 
Elaha lllallmli, Mottiiamci Rasool- 
ullah" (there is no God but Allah, 
Mohammad is the Prophet of Allah) 
is inscribed in the middle. The 
state seal will be chosen later. 
[For more items from this issue, 
see pps« 17^36] 

7/20 - NYT - Iranian-backed rebels 
& pro-Gov't forces fought rocket 
& artillery duels, killing about 60 
people & injuring 300. Sltlce April, 
nearly 2,000 people, mostly civi- 
lians, have been killed & wounded & 
scores of homes Sc shops have been 

destroyed. "We are the new refugees," said 20- 
year-old Ahmed Sediq as he and his 
family abandoned their home on a nar- 
row hillside lane in western KabuL the 

7/21 - WP - Iranian-backed Shiite 
Muslims fired cannon & machine guns 
at rival Arab-backed factions for 
tfe-e^'JiA :»traight day. At leasW^^^i 
died & over 200 were wounded. ^ " 



7/27 - NYT - According to Edward Gargan: 

Iran, Saudi Arabia and Pakistan are country. The new Afghan Government, 

jostling for influence in Kabul, indeed stunned by Iran's audacity, responded 

ftr a role as new big brother. A few by surrounding the Iranian Embassy 

weeks ago, without asking Kabul's in Kabul with tanks demanding that the 

Government, Iran opened a consulate consulate be shut It was. 
in Mazar-i-Sharif, in the north of the 

7/28 - NYT - Iran appealed for an end to 
the fighting in Afghanistan & sal4 it dtd 
not discriminate between the Sunni & Shiite 
warring factions. The Iranian Deputy 
Foreign Min. for Asian Affairs met with 
leaders of the Iranian-backed Hizb-I- 
Wahdat & Rabbani in Kabul. The Iranian 
said that "Iran does not uniquely give its 
support to Hizb-I-Wahdat . " 

7/29 - ITO »Afghan refugees Returning home 

are being teiiimd by land mines s¥ att 

alarming rate, according to the ICRC: 

month in Kabul and Peshawar, and 
there is a long waiting list. 

Despite education programs in refu- 
gee camps, children are often tempted 
to pick up certain kinds of mines, espe* 
cially "butterflies," which are small 
and bright green. Their hands are 



Since April, when. Kabul fell to guer- 
rilla armies, the frequency of mine 
injuries — typically amputations — 
has tripled, according to records kept 
at three Red Cross hospitals, in Kabul 
and in Quetta and Peshawar, Pakistan. 
Mr. Boegli said the Red Cross was. 



fitting abcRU 300 artifiiM #'^-4ii»wn off in the 



8/9 - LAT - A rocket 
palace, killing 8 & 
fiercest fighting in 
"I don't know what's going to 

Happen in Kabul " Deputy Foreign 

Minister Hamid Kami said. 

"We're just killing each other. It's 

senseless." 

- Government ^Bisiala said the 
latest battle began after fighters 
loyal to Hezb-i-Wahadat, a coali- 



hit the presidential 
injuring 12 in the 

Kabul since last April, 
tion of eight innian-backea Shiite 
Muslim groups, and Ittihad-i-Isla- 
mi guerrillas, who are heavily 
financed by Saudi Arabia, argued 
over the ^cchange of prisoners 
who were piissed in a battle last 
month. 
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8/10 - NYT - In Kabul, the Gov't 
failed to negotiate a cease-fire. 
Shells hit th^ ted Ctoss hospital 
on Saturday , di£fflagiiig the bp^raflLttg 
room. 

- LAT - Rockets hit the Kabul TV 
station's antenna. Kabul TV could 
be off the air for as long as 10 
months . 

8/11 - WP - "Almost 4,000 people, 
mostly civilians, have been killed 
or womndei slttce the rebels ousted 
the Coftettliists, their common enemy. 
"At least half a dozen truces have 
been crafted since May. All have 
been broken & there is no indication 
a lasting peace is in sight." 

Afghan Prime Minister Abdul Saboor 
Fareed arrived in Tehran and Iran's official 
Islamic Republic News Agency quoted him . 
as telling reporters that he planned to per- 
suade "Muslim friends" to urge Pakistan 
and Iran to exercise influence over the Af« 
S^n factions. 

- LAT - UN Sec'y Gen'l Boutros-Ghali 
said tk»t 2- OH #fci.ff members were 
killed in last Saturday*® roek'et 
attack. T . 

8/12 - News day (Long Island) - The 
Kabul Gov't claimed to have pushed 
a mtel g«@rrilla group out of Kabul 
but rockets still rained on the city. 
The attacks forced Rabbani to cancel 
an official visit to Pakistan which 
was to have begun today. 

8/14 - NYT - The L^N Security Council 
demanded (on 8/12) that Russian Em- 
bassy personnel & other diplomats be 
allows to leave Kabul. A Russian 
Embassy employee was killed 2 days 
ago when shells slammed into the 
Embassy compound. 

But Mr. Hekmatyar said he would 
not permit departing officials toifly out 
of Kabul airport, according to the Af- 
ghan News Agency. He complained 
that his chief rival, Geh. Rashiq Does- 
tarn, an Uzbek militik leader, vi^as us- 
ing the airport to reinforce his nroops. 
The news agency, which supports 



Mr. Heknriatyar,. said he had cal 



a "strong and reliable force" to Evacu- 
ate the envoys. But he said, ihej diplo- 
mats, would pot be ^Irowed to leave 
mitir the governing^ Coalition freed all 
H«#-i4ilami prisfinefs Hi'Kl;^^ 



ed for 



8/16 - NYT - Foreign diplomats met with 
Rabbani to discuss evacuating foreigners 
from Kabul. About 200 embassy workers 
are trying to leave the city; 2 Soviet 
Irtjassy .gta|f members have been killed; 
the Kabul airport has been closed for 9 
days because of fighting. 

8/17 - LAT '^JJN^^ a^ have sent most 

of their Kabul employees to Mazar-J,*- 
Sharif because of rocket attacks. 

- About 20,000 Afghans, blocked earlier 
from leaving Kabul when the Gov't closed 
the eastern route out of the city, fled 
yesterday after the Gov't opened the 
road» headed f#$^ the eastjern ccjutitiPiside 
& Pakis't^^,:'-"?/, < , ■h.--,.-— - 

8/18 - WP - Rabbani ruled out ^ny return 
to the coalition Gov't for Gulbuddin. 
Rabbani said Gulbuddin gave up any right 
to membership in the 10-member ruling 
council when he launched his rocket 
bombardment on Kabul 10 days ago . 

- WSJ - Afghanistan's defense minister shifted 

thousands of guerrillas to Kabul to organize 
a counterattack against a renegade rebel 
chief who has besieged the capital. The 
fundamentalist rebel leader, Hekmatyar, re- 
newed his roeket attidsiim Kitel. 

- LAT - Ha scud & RaltNiilt 
rejected an offer by Gen. 
Dostam to fly in 10,000 of 
his Uzbeks from Mazar-i- 
Sharif. 

8/20 - WSJ - 

Afghan government forces launched a 
major offensive against rebels besieging 
I Kabul, and guerrilla rockets later slammed 
into several hospitals and destn^red the 
city's main printing facility. 

8/21 - NYT - Hezb-i-Islami guerrillas am- 
bushed a convoy of 3,000 Uzbek militia 
men advancing along the Salang highway 
to reinforce Kabul. It was the 1st re- 
ported Hezb attack north of Kabul. 

8/23 - LA Daily New s - The Gov't & Hezb 
agreed to a temporary cease-fire to allow . 
250 diplomats & their families to leave 
Kabul. No date has been set for the one- 
day truce . 

- Asbury Park Press - 




The 1.5 million residents of Kabul are 
trapped meanwhile in their h^es 
without electricity or water. UniteTOa- 
tions officials warn that the lack of 
clean water could cause cholera or 



Hekmatyar's fundamentalist fight- 
ers have dropped thousands of rockets 
on Kabul. Giant swaths of the dty 
have been destroyed, and narrow 
blood-stained streets are lUtwed with 
twisted m^md i 



Deputy Foreign Minister Hamid 
Karzai, who was among several dozen / 
rebel leaders to march triumphantly 
into Kabul in April, said the subse-. 
quent bloodletting is a trap: end to 
li|-fM'slK#ii«r. ^eu^g;! 
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"We went into Kabul with a lot of 
glory and pride. Then began the un- 
precedented return of refugees and 
we were encouraged that our country 
would leap forward, gain strength and 
we would stand on our own feet," Kar- 
zai told The Associated Press in Isla- 
mabad. 

8/24 - NYT - As the UN evacuated its 
foreign workers from Kabul, the Gov'l 
asked it to turn Najibullah over to 
them. 

- A senior XM #ff iciil in Patef stan 
announced a special $10is aid fagkage 
to get mffidical supplies to Kabul 
hospitals & food to the nearly 
100,000 people who have fled the 
city. The aid will be distributed 
from several provincial capitals in 
Afghanistan. 

- LAT - 

' I)epiity Foreign Minister Najibul- - < 
lah Lafraie said the government had 
told the United Nations it would pro- 
tect former President Najibullah 
while fighting with the rebels con- 

• tinued. It delivered its request in 
writing to the U.N. office tn Kabul. - 

"We will provide security for him ; 
until the situation in Kabul im- 
proves, and then he will stmd trial " ^ - 
according to international law," La- 
fraie told reporters. 

Since April, only a handful of peo- 
ple have seen Najibullah, who shares 
a few rooms with a close aide and thf 
aide s family. 

U.t*. officials had promised Naji- 
bullah safe passage out of Afghani- 
stan in return for his promise to 
resign as president. As he tried to 
sneak out on a U.N.-chartered plane 
in April, however, he was stopped at 
Kabul airport by militiamen who 
had suddenly ^ii^t -with the Islamic 
resistance. 



burats ^f iee: 



8/25 ■ SfT> 



France, Italy and Bulgaria closed 
their embassies and removed their re- 
maining personnel a day after the Unit- 
ed Nations withdrew its last three non- 
Afghan officials. 

The diplomats, joined by several Pol- 
ish and Indian officials, left by con^y 
through the Hindu Kush mountains to 
the northern city of Mazar-e-Shani. A 
French military plane is to pick them 
there, said Daniel Bernard, a French 
Foreign Ministry sp<*estnan in Paris. 
The Bulgarian Ambassador, Valentin 
Gatsinky. who was in the convoy, had 
suffered minor wounds in shelling on 
Sunday, and several people were re- 
ported wounded when the Pakistani 
and India embassies were hit. The 
main building of the United States Em- 
bassy, whic^lsiiiifiiiMi^ 11^,1^ dam- 
aged. 



8/25 - WSJ - Gulbuddin called for a holy 
war to deliver a final blow to the militia 
forces defending Kabul after France, Italy 
& fitllgaria closed their embassies there. 

8/27 - NYT - Pakistan appealed for a 72-hour 
cease fire in Kabul. 

buddin Hekmaiyar, the leader of ihe 
dissident faction Hezb-i-lslami, on I 
Thursday or Friday, an aide said. • • *i 



I The appeal from Pakistan came as 
Afghanistan's Vice President, Moham- 
mad Nabi Mohammadi, and a delega- 
tion representing several factions pre- 
pared to set up a site for peace talks 
between rebels and the Government. 

Mr. Mohammadi left the Pakistani 
border town of Peshawar, the rebels' 
former base, just after dawn to set up a 
headquarters about 30 miles east of 
Kabul. The delegates with him plan to 
open separate talks with President 
Burhanuddin Rabbani and with Gul- 



Younis Khalis, leader of a neutral 
splinter faction, said Mr. Mohamma- 
di's delegation was seeking a cease-fire 
and a reconciliation pact lo establish a 
durable Islamic government. Mft iKha- 
lis and Mr. Mohammadi are members 
of the Leadership Council, the uneasy 
coalition of 10 parties set up when the 
guerrillas look power 




- LAT & NYT - Thursday**; temporary ee*i«** 
fire fell apart af=€^''''a-"«e^i^#-^^.jtt#fs-^,ed5^ -Bfiftilan 
plaila i«BS to evacuate diplomats froia Kabul. Two 
other planes flew out with Russian, Indian, 
Chinese & Indonesian officials. 

"Hezb-i-Isiami were responsible don't know why, after they agreed 
lor the attack," Afghan Foreign yesterday to a cease-fire, they 
mmjet Sdeiman Gsmai smA. "I f|i^ted;^^Jtoj|th^eairpQn.". 

S730 - San Antonio Light - Pakistan closed Its' 
border with Afghanistan yesterday, stranding 
hundreds ©f? Afghan refugees who had fled from 
Kabul. 

8/31 - NYT - Reuters reported that t&e mmm^§±Tm- 
was in effect long enough for Kabulis to fill the 



bazaars in an effort to stock up on food & other 

supplies. , . ^ 

One day after a^cease-fire 
began, the bazaars in Kabul were filled 
with residents today who shouted their 
anger at the fighting expressi^;|^n 
that the lull would be brief. 



"They are just having the cease-fire 
to rearm themselves," said Fared Mo- 
hammad as he pulled a handcart load- 
ed with blankets and pots and pans. 
"We have had these kinds of agree- 
ments 20 times before.'* 
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9/4 - WS^ - Flash f loo<|g 
killed over 450 people 
in the mountains north 
of Kabul; at least 500 
are missing. Relief 
workers estimate tl^at 
the death toll aiLy. xeach 
3,000. The LAT said 
a 33-foot-high wall of 
water swept through 
the area, a result of 
monsoon rains. 




The N.W Yort TUM 

A rain-swoUen river bunt 
through Culbahar, Afghanistan,, 



9/8 - Philadelphia Inquirer - The 
Kabul Gov't hanged 3 men yesterday 
in front of a crowd of thousands. 

Defense Ministry spokesman Yunis Armed men were stationed on 

Qanuny, said the men — Sayed Sa- overlooking buildings, and a mar- 

kander. Mohammad Gul and Moham- shal warned the 3.000 spectators of a 

mad Rafit — had confessed to mur- possible attack to save the con- 

der, looting and robbery before a demned. The men were working nn- 

special coun to which there was no 8u>se of different mujahed- 

poMic access. groups, Qanuny said. 

Their deaths were an example to ^ce being executed "so 

others as the four-month-old muja- people can feel safe and lead a nor- 

heddin government tried to restore "nal life." an official told the crowd 

order in the capital after weeks of through a megaphone. "Let this be a 

moiy fSM^nal fighting, Qanuny »«sson to others." » • 

said. "Anybody who kills, loots, drinks 

The hangings were said to be the alcohol, commits adultery or smokes 

first public execution m Kabul in [lashish will be Judged in accordance 

two decades. • • • Islamic law." said Abdul Majid 

» , 1 T. Sultani. a judge of the court set up in 

- Asbury Park Press " JpoSs strict Mmic taw. 
reported that the 

men arrived in an armored personnel car- 
rier, wearing bright orange ski masks & 
with ttfeit hands tied behind their backs 
with pl&stic bags. 

9/9 - The birthday of the Prophet 
Mohammad (PBUH) was noted throughout 
the Muslim world. [Our thanks to Dr. 
Seraj for this information, Ed.] 



Some gossip from a friend in Peshawar 
(dated September 3) : 

fire (see chronology 8/27 ) was engi- 
i^ered by the ISI because Gulbuddin 
was about to be eliminated. Now , 
has time to regroup. 
"It is also said that Parcham is 
positioning itself for a come-back. 

f r««ity. Ml tte positions in De- 
fense are Parcham, including the in- 
charge of hiring & firing. Khalqi 
military are totally excluded and are 
with Gulbuddin in order to survive; 
daily more & more are disenchanted 
but catmot join the Gov*t because 
they are not welcon^." 



And meanwhile, in Peshawar, "the 
Commissioner reported 55,492 fresh 
arrivals (as of 8/31) . Then they 
closed the border, but find it im- 
possible to stiua^fe the flow.... 
NWfP does not &ppwmm ©f the closure 
mainly because of the r ♦cream of Af- 
ghanistan, ' for which read Khalqis 
& Parchamis, the darlings of Wali 
Khan & his party for years now." 
Much of the "cream" expects jobs 
to be found, "of which there are 
zilch. 





"in 10 days schools are supposed to , 
open but the US Gov't is honoring 
the directive of the 'legitimate 
Islamic Gov't' in Kabul calling for 
the closure of all refugee schools. 
T^y af« supposed to move to Aj**" = , 
ghsnistw - just how or with what 
re^urc@S is not mentioned." An 
emergency education task force is 
getting underway. "The emergency 
task force for NGO-UN cooperative 
relief to the displaced out of 
MAhml is organized & working well. 
two eM^B set up in Jalalabad - 
r#lief commodity convoys at long last 
moving after having been blocked by 
the Gov't of Pakistan for reasons 
not entirely clear - something about 
creating shortages & high prices in 
Pakistan. There are so many 



*^ ^ enmity 15 iitie 
i0A^^> X smouldering Jin! 



Toward Peaceful Afghan Diversity 



By Barnett R. Rubin 

NEW YORK - SUghtly more tban two 
months after the proclamation of the Is- 
lamic State of Afghanistan, the country 
still exists; no ethnic group or region has 
sece(|e4. and no one seems to be starving 
to d^iik The United Nations esdxnates 
that about 10,000 refugees per day are re- 
turning from Paidstan and Iran. No con- 
flict has broicen out outside the capital. 
Slgbatullah Mojaddidi has peacefully, if 
grudgingly, ceded the presidoicy to Bur- 
hanuddin RabbaM. Ttee, at leaft^ afe tlie 
signs of hope. 

But there bave been repeated brushes 
with disaster, conflicts which have flared 
up and died down without being extin- 
guished. The very existence of Afhazustan 
as a unified state is in question. Its sur- 
vivai, and perhaps the peace of Southwest 
and Central Asia, depends on whether the 
new leadership can And a way to share 
power among its diverse claimants. 

The demands of radical Islamic leader. 
Gulbuddln Hekmatyar. who belongs to the 
formerly dominant Pashtun ethnic group, 
have led to repeated fighting. Mr. Hekma- 
tyar opposes the presence in Kabul of Uz- 
bek militias who defected to the mujahe- 
deen dde only after the end of Soviet aid. 
He has repeatedly shelled the city. On 
July 6, however, two days after his shells 
had killed more than a hundred civilians, 
he agreed to allow one of his com- 
manders. Ustad Abdul Saboor Fareed, to 
take office as prime minister. 

In early June, fighting also broke out in 
Kabul between mainly Pashtun Sunni 
Muslim fighters supported by Arab groups 
and ethnic Hazara Shilte fighters sup- 
ported by Iran. Each side seized hostages, 
some of whom seem to have been tortured 
before being released; others may have 
been killed. If any of these outbursts 
spreads, it could devastate the entire re- 
gion. 

The Beginnings of the Great Game 

Ironically, the modem state of Afghan- 
istan owes its borders, perhaps even its 
existence, to an effort by 19th-century 
Russia and Britain to stabilize the region 
by creating a buffer between their em- 
pires. While most of today's Afghanistan 
had at some time been conquered by the 
Pashtun tribes that established the first 
A^;!^ empire, rulership had been inter- 
mittent and contested. To stabilize this 
territory, the British aided a dynasty to 
establish weak absolutist rule legitimized 
by Sunni Islam and Pashtun ethnic hege- 
mony. 

This project survived until the commu- 
nist coup of April 1978. Fourteen years 
later, the Russian empire in Central Asia 
had dissolved, and along with it the cen- 
tralized state projecting Pashtun hege- 
mony over Afghanistan. What does it 
mean to be an "Afghan" with independent 
Uzbek and Tajik states to the north and a 
revolutionary Shiite Iran to the West, wltii 
every group well armed, and without a 
Pashtun-led govenunmt or army in Ka:- 
bul? 

For most Pashtuns. Afghanistan is 
Pashtun as Malaysia is Malay or Sri 
Lanka is Sinhalese-in each case, edmle 
minorities can participate in goveniance 
but not rule. Yet today. Pashtuns, win 
dfHsisits the rsfsigee settismestz is p*m. 
Stan, are a sasierical mincritj' issids the 
country, and the other ethnic groups are 

Status. And for the first time in history 



there are independent Uzbek and Tajik 
states mmm they might look far sup- 
port. 

The coalition that took control of Kabul 
after the fall of Soviet-backed leader Gen. 
Najibullah in April had two main militaiy 
components. One was the mainly T^jfle 
forces led by Ahmad Shah Masoud. now 
defense minister. The second, and largest, 
was the former government Uzbek mi^tia 
led by Abdul Rashid Oostam. In addition. 
Shiite forces took control of about a quar- 
ter of the dty, lending force to their de- 
mand, backed by Iran, for at least a 
ter of the poBifit»s hi tto ueM" gofveni- 
ment 



Pashtuns are now a 
minority inside Afghani- 
stan, and the other ethnic 
groups are not willing to 
retreat to second-class 
status. And for the first 
time in history there are 
indeperuient Uzbek and 
Tajik states ^iUlM ifcey 
can lo<^ for support. 



Mr. Hekmatyar voices his opposition to 
this coalition by denoundng Mr. Dostam 
as a communisL Many Pashtuns, how- 
ever, understand his terms at least hi part 
as code words directed agamst the draai- 
nation of Kabul by non-Pashtuns. While 
most Pashtun resistance groups were 
poorly organized, Mr. Hekmatyar had 
used Pakistani and Arab aidT to build a 
conventional military force of several 
thousand young max recruited from the 
Pakistani refugee camps. 

Islam is al^ a source of division. The 
consolidation of Afghanistan as a Sunni 
state entailed the subjugaticm of the Ha- 
zaras and the near-pnn^lptiai at Shhsm. 
Some rulers aUowed the Sfaiites more 
freedom, but now the latter demand not 
merely toleration but parity. 

Can Afghanistan survive these con- 
flicts? 

One scenario is the breakup of Afghani- 
stan on ethnic and regional lines. North 
Afghanistan would be divided between a 
Greater Uzbekistan and a Greater Taji- 
kistan, the Shiite hi the center would Jcdn 
Iran together with the West, and the 
Pashtuns would be left with a rump state. 
This state might either Jom Pakistan or 
fragment it, pulUng away the mafaily 
Pashtun Northwest Frontier Province. 

This scenario is unlikely. The Soviet 
UnioD. Tugosiavia and Pakistan, wfaidi 
fragmented hi this way, had admhdstra- 
five units based on ethnic identttles. **Bth- 
nic groups" did not declare Oieir faidepen- 
dence: republics or provhices did. Atghan- 
Istan does not have the equivatest territo* 
rial basis for separatism. All the groups 
have focused their attentioo oo Kabul, and 
nnie seem wilUng to give up a share of 
that prize. 

The focus on Kabui could lead to an- 
other ssssarls. As is Beir^it, arsssd ■ 
ssd political militias could dersisp bases 
hi different aeigliborfaoods, creating a dev- 

tfcvaftii^ UTuuu CiVu TtiS CcStTSi iwn *?* 

apparatus would have little hifhience over 



warlords in the countryside, but the laHiB 
would prefer a weak Afghan state to tSbt- 
gration into a another country, wbere t^ 
might be subjugated or forced to cmtafl 
smuggling or opium growing. > 

The two scenarios could be '•'wwHyl 
muf 'Wm mdet, Abdul RasUd Dwtam. 
does have an embryonic territorial base ta 
the north. He has demanded a 
lized fiederal system, and implicitly 
threatened to withdraw fmn AfgbanistaiB. 



He controls the natural gas fidds which 
provided half of the government's domo- 
tic revalue when Soviet experts were^ 
erating them (they are now capped).A 
has some suport in Uzbekistan as 
The opposition leader Midiammad. Sim 
has described the Uzbeks of Afghanistan 
as victims of . a "century of Pashtun cakh 
nialism." Mr. Dostam could withdraw b 
the north while leavfaig Kabul to be iioiidt 
over between Pashtun, Tajik and Bam. 
militias. 

There is also a more peaceful xe- 
nario, in wtiich Afglianistan would model 
Itself somewhat aa Switzerland. Not th^t 
Afghans will become plump bankers iSth 
a taste for chocolates and cuckoo ckidg. 
But like the Swiss they could hold together 
their cbuntry of dtvme mountam peoples 
by decentralizmg power to units orach 
smaller than ethnic territories. Afghani- 
stan is already divided into 29 provtnoe^, 
none of them ethnically hinnogenous and 
''■'Obws of ttem covering tlie #hole territory 
of an ethnic gorup. These are further 
divided hito di^ricts and subdistricts. is 
the rough equivalent of Swiss cantons, de- 
cision making would be devolved to ttds 
level, rather than eithor amcrng ethniciQy 
defined laiiger t^ritoiies or a strong e^ 
tral state. 

Integration, Not CentraUzatfam 

New communications technology can 
promote national mtegraticm without ceb- 
tralizatton. During the turaover of poilv 
m April, when the Soviet-backed goverii- 
ment of G&l Najibullah finally fell fo the 
mujahedeen, commaders of all ettabe 
groups and regions negotiated directly via 
satellite telephones given fo them by the 
U.S. These instantaneous communication 
were key fo forestalUng more serious coo- 
flicts and may yet hdp Afghanistan boihi 
national political networks without bring- 
ing aU powerholders fo Kabul. 

It is always safer fo predict the 
but the disintegration of Afghanistan- 
whether by secession or civil war -is nei- 
ther immfoent nor hievitable. Its li 
have by and large called for recondila- 
tlon, not the purrott of vendettas. 

Afghanistan's new leaders deservei. a 
chance fo try to work out such a pottH- 
cal systeoL So far. unfortunately, the 4^ 
teraatifloal comnumtty has shown little 
support for these efforts. 
Saudi Arabia have permitted 
groups hi tiielr own societies to 
aid Mr. Hekmatyar. while the 
hardly repsonded to die UJT. 
general's modest appeal Cor SUO 
to support the return of refugees and iv> 
con strucOon . Wale no oy can guanolia.^ 
a succesdul effort to i^a^aMn^* **|**— |- H 
Stan, dto oat of trytaic It smaU Qoniiand •< 
to the eort of fhlltaf. 




MASOUD 

MEETS 
AMBAS- 

SUhoRS 

The Defence Minister 
of the Islamic State of 
Afghanistan. Honourable 
Alunad Shah Masoud, 
had separate meetings in 
his office on Saratan 9 
with His Excellency Am- 
ir Osman ambassador 
and extraordinary repre- 
sentative of the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan and 
His Excellency Juma 
Naji Mohammad Ismael 
ambassador of the ^fete^' 
of Palestine in Kabul. 
The sides exchanged 
view.-^ on various aspects 
of relations between th- 
eir countries and some 
other issues of mutual in- 
terest. The ambassadors, 
representing their resp- 
ective countries and their 
people, wished for furth- 
er \'ictories for the people 
of Afghanistan in their 
mission of reconstructing 
the Afghan homeland 

Meanwhile, the Pakis- 
tani Ambassador reaffir- 
med his country's assist- 
ance and contribution to 
the reconstruction of 
Afgha^jfttij. 

According to another 
report, defence minister 
Ahmad Shah Masoud 
had a meeting in his off- 
ice with the charge d'aff- 
aires of embassy of the 
DPR of Korea in Kabul. 

In this meetmg, the 
Korean ambassador han- 
ded over the congratulat- 
ory message of the mini- 
ster of armed forces of 
his country to esteemed 
Ahmad Shah Masoud, on 
the victory of the Revol- 
ution and establishment 
of the Islamic State of 
Afghanistan and the appt 
ointment of esteemed 
Masoud. as the defence 
minister of the Islamic 
State of Afghanistan. 

The sides also exchan- 
ged views on the amicab- 
■ le relations between the 
peoples and govemme- 
Rts '^af th# two countries 
(BIA) 



ilfr. Rabsi is r.ssociste p r of e sso r ofpo- 
Utical science and director of the CIndir 
/cr 'Jii JCi^Jy <jf CSMfegj Ji^ ,ii Ciifiiiiiai 
Uniuersitjf. 
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ACBAR - Aeency Coordinating Bureau for Afghan Relief 

AIG - Afghan Interim Government 

3IA - Bakhtar Information Agency ' 

CC - Central Committee 
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DYOA - Democratic Youth Organization of Afghanistan 

FRG - Federal Republic of Germany 
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ICRC - Int'l Committee of the Red Cross 

KT - Kabul Times 

LAT - Los Angeles Times 

NGO - Non -Governmental Organization 
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NYT - New York Times 

OIC - Organization of Islamic Conference 

PCV - Peace Corps Volunteer 

PDPA - People's Democratic Party of Afghanistan 

PT - Pakistan Times 
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RC - Revolutionary Council 

- Republic of Afghanistan 

SCMP - South China Morning Post 

UNGA - United Nations General Assembly 
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